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Huge Canadian News Print Merger In View 


Mills In Proposed Consolidation Would Control Half Annual Consumption On American 


Thursday, November 19, 1931 


Continent—Important Operating Economies and Savings In Freight Sought—General 
Opinion Expressed That Current Prices Will Be Maintained—Banking Interests 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonrTREAL., Que., November 16, 1931—During the past 
week a conference of leading news print executives has 
been held in Montreal, and as a result an important point 
has been reached in a plan for the consolidation of leading 
news print mills in Canada. No official announcement is 
possible at the moment, but it appears that this conference 
marks the climax of negotiations that have extended over 
a month, and the plan, first mooted over a year ago 
and then dropped, is now regarded as being distinctly 
within the realm of possibility. The banking interests as- 
sociated with the industry are said on this occasion to have 
taken the lead in the negotiations. 

Under the chairmanship of a leading figure in the eco- 
nomic life of the Dominion, the meetings here have been 
attended by Alexander Smith, president of Abitibi; A. R. 
Graustein, head of Canadian International Paper; Ernest 
Rossiter, president of St. Lawrence Corporation, Col. J. H. 
Price, president. of Price Brothers; the Hon. Charles 
Dunning, president of Consolidated Paper Corporation, 
and others. The mills which would be brought into the 
consolidation under the proposed plan include the follow- 
ing: 


Canadian International Paper Mills 


Capacity 
per day, tons 
OE ED Re eT erry Te Tr rer rT ere Tre eee 500 
Re ES ss o wha 5 hk bas ob dances a Kewnenetebweeee ss 735 
Pe Cvs ccckab esau aseiareansevebes Fe nSeaeCuseeeene 683 
i CMR Co. 2 hob aCe ahs ee haweaw eel ws 27 
Abitibi Power & Paper Miils 
Ce... 2 skin ekee ad Gass ep bdNSbRts 6a eeeeNs ee neteaneanes 120 
Os QE © ne hk SARK dad dd SAN OCH TNT C NOUS CEDOTESCC CED EEWOeRSS 275 
Sturpeon Falle—Hepanala ..ccccccccccccccvcccccescesccceess 730 
Sault Ste. Marie, lroquois Falls, Smooth Rock Falls.......... 600 
ee Serr Per rer r errr Cry ree 160 
Manitoba Paper ...... cack cae sea See Asa ene wae cae e 250 
Consolidated Paper Corporation Mills 
EE EA 5 Td ata 2G lant @ sths be PARES Od BER ROU Tw OURO 263 
i Swahe aos wivid aw 6 SRS KSO DRESS ON COAUARO ERE ROR 642 
FE. STerye Tere ere re 389 
NN PET PO ep er Tere cb Bide acon s 170 
SO " GR rrr rr apateeveccee ° 00 
Thunder Bay (joint control with Abitibi)......... ie -. 246 
St. Lawrence Paper Corporation Mills 
OO eee E reer rr Tee ree CTT TI 460 
CN CR, WOMINS 5.615'0.64:5 9.059008 Reo ee 8 Oe Ouse jiperaneeda ; 252 
Brompton ....... (Wawhendwes duae seated 239 
Price Bros. & Co. Mills 
Jonquiere, Kenogami, and Riverbend...... Kathe - . 1020 
Donnaconna (controlled) ...........60++: : 240 
Minnesota and Ontario Paper Co. Mills 
Sh ee Serre 314 
NE DUNNER scnctecacces 283 
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Associated With Paper Industry Taking Lead In Negotiations 


The total installed capacity of the news print mills of 
Canada amounts to 12,376 tons per day. Thus it will be 
seen that if the proposed consolidation goes into effect, the 
installed capacity remaining under independent organiza- 
tions would amount to only 3,172 tons. The more im- 
portant of the independent companies are as follows: 


Capacity 
per day, tons 
140 


DE wcacasneae aa eae’ : outa 

i Me savceuras ; ‘ ‘ 158 
ED gis inl ig axa ind 9 _ t io deans ehuss 240 
Ontario : eae ciate war anata 
Pacific Mills .... Raid i ‘ iio ; ‘ 256 
Powell River......... ; ph iteas eR ss ae 650 
Spruce Falls 430 
RECO CRTC CTT Tee . 240 


of those taking part in the negotiations, the general opin- 
ion being that current prices will be maintained. What is 
being sought in such a combine is important operating 
economies and savings on freight. 

Discussing the proposed merger the ./ontreal Gazette, 
of which Senator White, a director of Canadian Interna- 
tional Paper Company, is president, says: 

“Should the consolidation of the above noted companies 
be effected, the newly-created organization would have an 
annual capacity of approximately 2,000,000 tons, or about 
half of the annual consumption of the American continent. 
While on the last balance sheet positions of the various 
companies named, total assets involved are in the neigh- 
borhood of three-quarters of a billion dollars, it is idle at 
this point in the negotiations to estimate the figure which 
would be set up for the new unit which would arise, if 
the consolidation is finally achieved. 

“Principal efforts of the news print makers would be 
directed towards the most economical operation of the 
combined properties. The necessity of competing with 
each other has resulted in wasteful operations and surplus 
productive capacity, students of the business assert. A 
merger will permit self-regulation of an industry hereto- 
fore divided by private wars, they claim. 

“Since the beginning of the year, news print production 
in the United States and Canada has fluctuated between 
53.8 per cent, and 65.7 per cent of capacity, comparing 
with 67.9 per cent to 76.9 per cent of capacity, from Janu- 
ary to September, inclusive, last year. For the past twelve 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Demand for Paper Improves In Philadelphia 


Various Standard Grades of Fine Paper Moving More Freely—Volume of Wrapping Paper 
Business Continues to Expand, Although Prices Are Weak—Paper Stock and 
Paper Making Rags Quiet, With Prices Stationary. 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT ] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 16, 1931—Brighter 
business prevailed in the week and November promises to 
be more encouraging to paper distributors and manufac- 
turers. Though the demand increased it was not of normal 
proportions and indicated cautiousness in stocking. There 
has been growth in distribution among both mill agents 
and dealers, with slowly rising markets for all grades 
of fine and wrapping papers. The revival of business since 
the first of the month creates a more cheerful attitude 
towards the future and if there is continued improvement 
dealers believe that higher prices will be warranted among 
mills and in turn among dealers. 

Fine papers show greater distribution while mail orders 
grow and inquiries indicate future orders of varied lines. 
Present day orders are of the hand to mouth type except 
among mill agents who are pleased with a fair volume of 
orders for future deliveries on book papers and the better 
grades of writings. 

Wrapping papers continue weak in prices while business 
expands. Prices of other grades of coarse paper are 
steadier though purchases are from hand to mouth type. 
Revived demand is noticeable in corrugated and fiber con- 
tainers to be used for holiday packing. 

Paper stocks are duller, while rags linger along in the 
waiting attitude of the manufacturing division of the trade. 
Prices are stationary, with little of the better grades of 
paper stock obtainable or accumulating. 


Paper and Cordage Association to Convene 


When the Paper and Cordage Association of Philadel- 
phia meets at the Adelphia Hotel on Friday, this week, 
there will be nomination of officers to be elected at the De- 
cember session and plans perfected for the annual Christmas 
party for the Salvation Army and children. The Christ- 
mas party will be held December 18, when a turkey din- 
ner, distribution of clothing and toys and confections will 
be made to the guests. President William Edkin, of the 
association, and head of the Keystone Cordage Company, 
presided. 


Paper Trade Association Meets 


There was a general routine gathering of the members of 
the Paper Trade Association held on Armistice Day at 
the Down Town Club. While the meeting was a combined 
session of the fine and wrapping paper divisions, the first 
of the general gatherings to be held under the new policy 
of trade activities, no important features were taken up. 
President W. S. Wilcox, of the association, and of Wilcox 
Walter Furlong Company, presided. 


Paper Manufacturers Co. Adds New Gummed Products 


Having completely installed the new units for the manu- 
facture of gummed tapes and sheets in the additional plant 
erected for the Gummed Paper Department, the Paper 
Manufacturers Company, 5th and Willow streets, has be- 
gun production of an entirely new product in gummed 
tapes known as the Ever Fast Gummed Sealing Tapes. 
The new line is devised to meet present day depression and 
is being marketed at prices to meet the low prices prevail- 
ing. Despite the adjustment of prices to the present day 


needs there has been given special attention to quality, the 
tape being made of No. 1 kraft and gummed with a high 
grade of animal glue. It has instant and lasting adhesion 
and is produced in all sizes and weights. This new prod- 
uct supplements the Kraft Weld gummed tapes and Perfec- 
tion brands in sealing, stay and sheet gummed papers, 
which have been perfected by the Paper Manufacturers 
Company within the last year and a half as premier prod- 
ucts for the special department developed for making 
gummed papers. 


Committee Formed To Aid Unemployment 


Under the direction of Robert McLean, of the Evening 
Bulletin, there has been appointed a special committee of 
the Graphic Arts Industries to co-operate with the United 
Campaign drive to subscribe $9,000,000 for the unem- 
ployed. The Philadelphia Typothetae and the Paper 
Trade Association are grouped in the committee and took 
up the matter on Thursday and throughout the past week 
called on the trade for contributions. The trade contribu- 
tions were gathered through the Typothetae, representing 
the Graphic Arts, with William T. Innes, Innes & Son, 
general chairman for the group; and W. S. Wilcox, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Paper Trade Association, repre- 
senting the paper industry. 


Paper Houses Campaign on American Writing Papers 


Eagle A bonds, linens and writing papers, produced by 
the American Writing Paper Company and distributed 
here through J. R. Howarth Paper Company, Inc., the 
Garrett-Buchanan Company, and the Paper Merchants, 
Inc., are being promoted through attractive portfolios sent 
to the consumers in the printing and stationery trades by 
the manufacturers through the local dealers. The port- 
folio is most artistically bound in two toned Herculean 
cover and is complete in the lines of the Eagle A. Its 
compilation of all grades and colors is complete and gives 
a handy booklet for the consumers in the allied industries 
in ready reference and display of samples for customers 
inspection. 


Charles Bond Resigns Managership 


Charles Bond, who. for the past couple of years has been 
linked with the Charles Beck Paper Company, 401 North 
Broad street, resigned the position of sales manager of the 
company to become affiliated with the heating supply trade. 
He announced his resignation effective on his return from 
his honeymoon trip this month. 


Schuylkill Paper Co. Adds New Cover Papers 
The Schuylkill Paper Company, Lafayette Building, 


has added to its lines the Indian Head cover papers made 
by Knowlton Bros., Watertown, N. Y. The local dealers 
stocked these in twelve colors and white, three sizes and in 
two finishes, antique and ripple. 


William Hurlock Joins Garrett-Buchanan Co. 


William Hurlock, formerly a member of the firm of the 
Studio Art Supply Company, recently dissolved, has be- 
come associated with the Garrett-Buchanan Company as 
specialty sales representative, covering the sign painting 
and art trades, 
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‘ - One of 603 FELTS 
that are ALWAYS CLEAN 


If a responsible felt maker announced a new 
felt, guaranteed never to get dirty, would you be 
interested ? 


That, in effect, is what the Vickery Felt Condi- 
tioner offers you — felts that are clean, fit for 
uniformly fast water removal, every minute 
they’re on the machine. No wash-ups. 


We suggest a trial installation, at our expense. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


SOUTH WALPOLE ¢ MASSACHUSETTS 


VICKERY FELT CONDITIONER 


4806 
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Demand for Paper Fairly Active in Toronto 


Local Paper Distributors Participate in General Forward Movement Towards Better Business 
Conditions—Lower Grades of Paper Moving Freely and Request for Better Grades In- 
creasing—Manufacturers Operating Near Capacity 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Toronto, Ont., November 16, 1931—With an improved 
ione to business generally throughout the province the 
wholesale paper trade is participating in the forward 
movement toward better conditions. Most wholesale 
paper houses are experiencing very fair business, especially 
in the fine paper line, and while the demand is greatest 
for the lower grades there is an increasing call for the 
better class papers. Both the paper distributors and the 
printing industry are getting more business than was com- 
ing their way a few weeks ago and there are indications 
that avenues are opening up that will lead to greater 
volume of paper sales as the Fall months come on. No 
branch of the paper trade, however, anticipates any greater 
pre-Christmas business than they got last year, although 
in some lines there may be a bigger turnover, but the fact 
remains that enquiries are coming in more freely than for 
some time past and nearly all classes of paper are selling 
more freely than at any time since the general depression 
set in. Mill activity, also, is on a satisfactory basis, most 
of the plants being fairly busy and, in some cases, ma- 
chines operating close to capacity. 

Marking of Water Marked Papers 


It has been held by the Department of National Reve- 
nue at Ottawa that water marking does not render im- 
ported paper subject to the provisions of the marking regu- 
lations, unless the water marked paper is imported from 
a foreign country and has thereon a name or trade mark 
which is or purports to be the name or trade mark of 
any manufacturer, dealer, or trader in the United King- 
dom, or in Canada, or in any other British country, in 
which case the water marking would have to be accom- 
panied by#a definite indication of the foreign state or 
country in which the goods were made or produced. A 
water mark indication of the country of origin would be 
accepted as a satisfactory compliance with the require- 
ments of the customs tariff act on water marked paper. 

Abitibi to Enlarge Pay Roll 


At an early date the Sault Ste. Marie mills of the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company will go on six-hour shifts, pro- 
viding for four six-hour shifts instead of three eight-hour 
shifts as at present, by which means probably 100 more 
men will be added to the pay roll. To make the change 
the company finds it necessary to bring in 35 skilled me- 
chanics from other mills. The work done by these men 
could not be performed by any men available at the Soo. 
The labor unions affected at the mill have all approved the 
six-hour shift. 

Great Lakes Earns Its Interest 

Great Lakes Paper Company, with mills at Fort Wil- 
liam, Ont., had assets of $14,517,520 at March 31, 1931, 
according to an approximate statement of affairs of the 
company prepared by a Toronto firm of accountants, while 
claims payable prior to the 6 per cent first mortgage bonds 
amounted to only $241,508. After providing for these 
claims and principal and accrued interest of bonds out- 
standing amounting to $10,350,000, there remained a sur- 
plus of approximately $30,926,012 available for other 
creditors and shareholders. Claims of creditors, ranking 


after the bonds, amount to $2,645,425, of which $2,161,765 
is due to bankers. During 1930 the income and surplus 
account of the company shows net earnings available for 
interest, depreciation and taxes of $1,740,369. Fixed 
charges amounted to $1,030,103, which left a surplus for 
the year of $710,266. In the three months ended March 
31, 1931, net earnings amounted to $285,325, or an operat- 
ing surplus for the period of $31,861. Average sales per 
month and average price received per ton are stated to 
have been lower than was the case in 1930. For the first 
five months ended August 31, 1931, both average sales per 
month and average price received per ton were lower than 
corresponding figures for the three months ended March 
31, 1931. 

An investigation of the sodium sulphate deposits in 
Western Canada under arid climatic conditions has been 
made by L. H. Cole, of the Department of Mines, and 
F. V. Seibert, Winnipeg, superintendent of natural re- 
sources for the Canadian National Railways. <A report on 
these deposits, made by Mr. Cole, indicates the presence 
of more than 115,000,000 tons of hydrous salts, mainly 
sodium sulphate, in the west. At the present time, a plant 
is under construction at Whiteshore Lake, on the main 
line of the Canadian National Railways, about ninety 
miles west of Saskatoon, and it is estimated that there are 
nearly 20,000,000 tons of sulphate available in the lake 
bed. Mr. Cole’s report shows that a total of 31,571 tons 
of sodium sulphate product, or salt coke, valued at $293,- 
847, was produced from the three Western Canadian 
plants last year. The product plays a vital part in the 
pulp and paper industry. 

Notes and Jottings of the Trade 


Under the title “An Old Friend In a New Dress,” the 
Fred W. Halls Paper Company, Ltd., Toronto, have issued 
a new sample book of their offset papers indicating their 
wide variety of uses for booklets, direct mail folders, in- 
serts, calendars, etc. The group of samples is listed as 
Ontario Offset, fancy, finish. 

A. B. Martin, president of Pacific Mills Company, Ltd., 
Ocean Falls, B. C., and executive vice-president of the 
Crown Willamette Company, has returned to San Fran- 
cisco following an extended trip to the Northwest plants 
and properties of his organization. He spent considerable 
time in British Columbia visiting the plant at Ocean Falls 
and conferring with the local manager of the plant at 
Vancouver. 

A charter has been granted H. J. O'Connell, Ltd, 
authorizing them to carry on business generally as a con- 
struction company and to deal in pulpwood and manufac- 
ture paper. The headquarters of the firm will be at Mont- 
real and the capital stock is $49,000. The incorporators 
are Herbert J. O’Connell and Gaston Eliei, contractors, 
Montreal. 

J. W. Hewitt, Jr., of Paper Sales, Ltd., Toronto, has 
returned after a successful hunting expedition to North- 
ern Ontario. 

Raphael Sabatini, the noted British author, who ap- 
peared on the lecture platform in Toronto a few days ago, 
is a cousin of Norman E. Wainwright, president of the 
Don Valley Paper Mills, Ltd., Toronto. 
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EXTRACTOR ROLL 


the 


-an- (PATENTS PENDING) 


ble | INCREASES BULK £ STRENGTH OF SHEET 


After the installation of a Downingtown Extractor Roll on a machine 
making 16 point test board, the weight of the sheet, per 1000 
square feet per point of thickness, was reduced and the Mullen 
test increased. Another mill using sulphite screenings, for freeing 
up the furnish to eliminate crushing, found they could cut out 50% 

of the screenings and still produce the same grade of board. 

f The Extractor Roll removes as much as 2 to 3 Ibs. of water per 

lb. of finished board. It eliminates picking, checking and blowing 

and produces a firmer sheet with a better finish. The economies 
of the Extractor Roll in power, steam, felts and increased speed 
make it a sound investment. We can prove this with facts. 


The Downingtown Manufacturing Co., Downingtown, Pa. 
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Boston Paper Market Becomes More Buoyant 


Distributors Are Receiving Frequent Inquiries, Some of Which Are Materializing Into Good 
Orders—Demand for Various Standard Grades of Fine Paper Better—Signs of Improve- 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Boston, Mass., November 16, 1931—The volume of 
sales in the wholesale paper market has continued to in- 
crease slightly. Wholesalers are receiving more inquiries 
and many of these inquiries are developing into actual 
orders. The demand from printers and stationers for fine 
paper is larger, with a good number of them getting rather 
substantial orders. The wrapping paper market has im- 
proved, with a moderate amount of sales being consum- 
mated. Prices are now apparently becoming more stable. 
With the holiday orders filled or practically filled, paper 
box manufacturers are less active, and consequently the 
demand for box board has fallen off. Values, however, 
remain at the same levels. 

Paper stock is irregular and weak, with a general down- 
ward tendency. Buyers are ordering from hand to mouth 
only. Improvement in other commodities has not yet 
developed in paper stock, but as there is no large quantity 
of materials on hand, any distinct movement would result 
in a rebound from present prices, according to the feeling 
in the trade. Two of the large consumers are paying 


lower figures for mixed paper and old newspapers. No. 
1 mixed paper is now quotable at .224%4'°@ .32%, com- 


pared with a former range of .25 @ .35. Old newspapers 
remain at .30 @ .37%, a range to which they were re- 
duced a week ago. Little gunny bagging is moving. In 
bagging, eight grades out of nineteen have declined in 
value. In domestic rags, the situation is similar. Out of 
thirteen grades of new domestic rags, five are quoted at 
lower figures; of twelve grades of old domestic rags, four 
have been marked down. The collection of roofing rags, 
especially in the foreign market, has. been abandoned. To 
sell foreign dark cottons at 55 cents landed in the New 
York market is below the cost of: production and for this 
reason collection has ceased. In foreign rags, three grades 
out of six have lowered in value. 


New England Paper Merchants Meet 


About thirty were present at the meeting of the New 
England Paper Merchants Association. at the Harvard 
Club of Boston Thursday evening. President Floyd H. 
Blackman was in the chair. In the post-prandial exercises, 
Hartford Powel, Jr., an advertising expert, gave a highly 
interesting talk on new trends in advertising. There was 
some discussion in regard to the new railroad rates to go 
into effect December 3, which will affect the paper trade 
adversely to a considerable extent. It was voted that the 
president appoint a nominating committee to bring in 
names of candidates for offices of the association to be, 
voted on at the annual meeting of the association in Janu- 
ary. The committee will be appointed later. 


Edward H. Stone Honored 


At the dinner given to Edward H. Stone, treasurer of 
Stone & Forsyth, the active head of the company, at the 
Hotel Somerset on the completion of fifty years of service, 
Mr. Stone was presented with an electric clock in behalf 
of those attending by Albert E. Keliher, representing the 
salesmen, who presided. Mr. Stone told the history of 
the concern, which rounded out fifty years November 1, 


ment Noticed In Wrapping Paper Division 


from the start to the present time. Those who spoke 
included John F. Giblin, the oldest employee, who has 
been with the company 47 years; Otto R. Karnheim, now 
president ; Mr. Stone’s son, R. M. Stone, vice-president of 
the company, who has been with the firm 22 years, since 
his graduation from Dartmouth, and Percy D. Wyman, 
manager of the twine department. The secretary, lerdi- 
nand J. L. Hoss, has been with the concern 39 years. Mr. 
Stone received many congratulatory letters and telegrams 
from manufacturers and other friends. 

The firm was founded November 1, 1881, organized by 
Mr. Stone and James B. Forsyth. For five years they 
carried on business as paper merchants in a store at 60 
Federal street. They removed to 268 Devonshire street 
where they remained twenty years, then coming to their 
present location at 67 Kingston street. The company was 
incorporated in 1914 as paper merchants and manufac- 
turers of folding paper boxes and paper specialties with 
factory at Everett, Mass. The folding box business began 
about thirty years ago in a small way at Stoneham, Mass., 
and is now carried on in an up-to-date plant built by the 
firm in 1912. The factory is in charge of Otto R. Karn- 
heim, who started with the company as office boy. The 
business was conducted as a partnership until 1914, in 
which year Mr. Forsyth died, but not until after the in- 
corporation of the company. 


News of the Trade 


George Robertson, retired paper manufacturer, of Hins- 
dale, N. H., was in town last week,, feeling hale and 
hearty, calling on the trade. Mr. Robertson is in his 
eightieth year. 

John Carter & Co., Inc., are sending out direct mail 
advertising in regard to Rockledge Bond, manufactured by 
the Millers Falls Paper Company, in old-fashioned cockle 
finish. The firm has put out a new issue of the John 
Carter Red Book, which is a complete catalog and price 
list. 

The Tileston & .Hollingsworth Company are now 
actively engaged in producing their annual calendar for 
1932, which will show the work of thirteen New England 
artists and printers. A meeting is to be held at the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce January 18 for analysis of the 
calendar. 


Consolidated Paper Shares on Market 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


MontTREAL, Que., November 16, 1931—The common 
shares of Consolidated Paper Corporation, Ltd., successor 
to Canada Power and Paper Corporation, were admitted 


* during the week to trading in the unlisted section of the 


Montreal Curb Market. This is the first market opened 
to these shares, of which there will be approximately 
1,547,141 issued on completion of the reorganization plan. 

The stock is to be traded on a “when, as, and if, issued” 
basis until such time as the court has signified the final 
approval of the new corporation. Shortly after the an- 


nouncement of the listing, the stock was offered in board 
lots at 614, while odd lots were offered at $6 per share. 
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Test the SCREW 


RESULTS OF 
A RECENT TEST 


No. 2 Press 


Consistency Consistency 
Incoming Outgoing 
4% 20.6 % 
642% 29 % 
7 % 292% 


The best way to determine what a machine like 
the much-talked-about Screw Press can do for 
you is to make an investigation of your own. 
And that is easy. We have installed a testing 
station in our factory which is at your disposal 
for making test runs with your own stock and 
compute definite results. 

Doing this eliminates all theory and guesswork. 
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PRESS 


For Yourself 


-— ee 


OUR 
FACTORY 


It tells you in black and white, prior to an 
actual installation, just what you can expect the 
Screw Press to do for you. 

We invite consultation regarding your dewater- 
ing operations and will be glad to run confiden- 
tial tests for you. The money which present in- 
stallations are saving their users daily certainly 
merits a thorough investigation on your part. 
Write the Valley lron Works Co., Appleton, Wis. 


VALLEY 


)\ Equipment for Paper and Pulp Mills / 


Plant: Appleton, Wisconsin 
New York Office: 350 Madison Ave. 
Canadian Representatives: Pulp & Paper Mill Accessories, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
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Chicago Paper Market Practically Unchanged 


Although Inquiries for Future Needs Are More Numerous, Usual Seasonal Expansion Has 
Been Delayed By Unusual Weather Conditions—Demand for Fine Paper Only Moder:te- 
ly Active, With Appreciable Tonnage Awaiting Turn of Corner 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill, November 14, 1931.—Rumors of im- 
provement in business, rumors that cannot as yet be sub- 
stantiated with figures, can be heard in many paper houses 
this week. About the only affirmative statement is that 
inquiries seem to be more numerous and of the more 
sound variety. The seasonal pick-up has not been all that 
it might have been in the jobbers lines and the retail 
merchants here have suffered materially from a warm 
spell of weather that has halted all lines of business, Brisk, 
cold weather would be a decided help. The kraft market 
—of which there “seems to be none”—is virtually un- 
changed over last week and seems to be a buyers market 
alone. In the fine paper lines business remains about the 
same, with quite a bit of appreciable tonnage “waiting” 
until the corner is actually turned. Inquiries are fairly 
numerous. There is a slightly better tone in book and 
cover papers, say reports. Ground woods and news prints 
are moving along practically unchanged with some uncer- 
tainty because of the nearness of contract time. The board 
market remains very quiet. Tissues and glassines are re- 
ported to have brightened up a bit but will probably re- 
ceive their real seasonal incentive when the weather is 
more favorable to movement of retail stocks. 

Value of Close Co-operation 

An interview with one of the leading representatives of 
varied lines of paper and one who is in close touch with 
all markets seems to bear out the fact that close co-opera- 
tion and mutual understanding among various companies 
in the same line is highly important at any time when 
demand curls up in face of an over supply. The tre- 
mendous cuts in prices, vicious under selling and reported 
unethical practices, according to this representative, are 
coming in lines where there is little close association or 
acquaintanceship among manufacturers. 

“The Rag Content Manufacturers,” says the representa- 
tive, who is not of this group, “provide a notable example 
of the value of close co-operation and of the working out 
of problems on a mutual basis. Rag content papers have 
not, to any appreciable extent, entered into any orgy of 
pfice cutting and there is every evidence to believe that 
this group would go a long way in reduced operations be 
fore they could or would begin any such procedure. To- 
day no one can get a bit of business on certain lines of 
paper simply because no one knows what the price is and 
no one cares to show a loss in inventory. This despite the 
fact that jobbers stocks are down to practically nothing. 
Even after inventory it is unlikely that any great amount 
of business will result in these lines simply because there 
is no price basis. 

“When buyers are confident that they will not lose 
money by buying they will step in and buy. But when that 
time may be remains to be seen. It remains true that real 
trade associations, where each man knows his competitor, 
knows his procedure and what he is up against, do a great 
deal in preventing situations such as there are at present. 
Of course there can be no artificial procedure in dealing 
with the law of supply and demand. But associations can go 
a long way in preventing markets from running riot with 
themselves. That they can is proven by what certain 


“ meeting on November 19. 


groups are doing now. What is happening in certain lines 
could never happen in others simply because there is a 
common ground of understanding and knowledge in the 
latter group.” 

Chicago Paper Association Meets 

The Chicago Paper Association held its regular meeting 
on the evening of November 10 at the Bismarck Hote! 
At that time preliminary arrangements were made for the 
regular annual meeting of the group to be held at the 
Bismarck on the evening of November 24. Election 0; 
officers will be held at that time and there is a possibility 
that A. J. Cermak, Mayor of Chicago, may be present to 
give the feature talk of the evening. At any rate the 
program is expected to be the high spot of association 
activities during the year. 

News of the Trade 

C. W. Kirtley has been named assistant manager of the 
J. W. Butler Paper Company. He is a native Illinoisan 
and began his career with Butlers as a clerk in the mill 
department. He has been connected with Butler’s for 
thirty-eight years. This is the second major change made 
in Butler personnel during the last few weeks. The other 
came about when George G. Cobean was appointed vice 
president and general manager to succeed E. A. Julius. 
Mr. Cobean, incidentally, has been connected with the 
J. W. Butler Paper Company since 1926. His contacts 
with the paper and printing industry began when he was 
ten years old, serving as a printer’s devil in New Mexico. 

The Purchasing Agents Association .of Chicago, which 

includes representatives of a number of Chicago pape: 
firms, is trying a novel stunt in connection with its next 
The meeting is to be known 
as the “Members’ and Advertisers’ Products Display 
Meeting.” Every member of the Chicago association is 
invited to exhibit his companys products free of charge. 
The exhibits will be at the Stevens Hotel and nearly 7 
members and guests are expected to be present. 
_ Richard S. Bull, president of Bradner, Smith & Co.. 
Chicago, is in charge of the paper and school supply divi- 
sion of the Governor’s Unemployment Commission which 
is seeking to raise $8,000,000 for the benefit of those in 
want in Cook County. Mr. Bull is at present busy in rais- 
ing his quota. Those who contribute to the relief fund 
receive a button and firms who subscribe to the raising oi 
the quota receive a placard emblematical of their co-op- 
eration. 

The Champion Coated Paper Company, with headquar- 

ters in Hamilton, Ohio, has recently issued a folder enclos- 
ing samples of a new line known as Cordwain Cover. It 
has a permanently and uniformly embossed leather texture 
with the appearance of fine, full-grained leather. The 
paper is said to be specially practical for case binding. 
carton covers, photo mounts, game boards, advertising 
novelties, calendar back and tablet covers. It comes in 
white and nine other colors. 
_ The West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company has just 
issued a swatch showing the colors of the new Westvaco 
Index Bristol. The cover is printed to illustrate the Index 
Bristol in white, buff, blue and salmon. Three weights of 
the paper are featured-in the direct mailing. 
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] e Paper Mill Finds Gargoyle 


Lubricating Oils an Insurance 
Against Operating Troubles 


There’s much more than just oil in every oil barrel you A northern paper mill had been using Gargoyle 
Lubricating Oils for several years. An economy 
wave in the plant resulted in an attempt to use 
“cheaper”’ oils. 

. " Here were some of the results— 

Or operating costs that are too high, . The hydro-turbine operated so erratically, due to 

When you purchase Gargoyle Lubricating Oils you get a a tanh cones 
with them the proved economies of Vacuum organized goyle D.T.E. Oil Heavy Medium. 
. Shutdowns on many of the 150 electric motors in 
" the plant, due to hot bearings, disrupted produc- 
industry have found that Gargoyle Lubricating Oils and tion. Gargoyle D.T.E. Oil Heavy Medium was 
put back in service. 


achine apoti — (FROM VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC, 
machine operation FILE NO. 1317) 


buy. You may order oil, but included with it, you get 


—either low operating costs 


lubrication methods. Leading companies in every line of 


Vacuum engineering service cut their 4 major costs of 


1. Maintenance costs 3. Production costs 
2. Power costs 1. Cost of Lubricants 


A Vacuum representative will show you actual records ° Pulp and Paper Mill Lubrication, Sta- 
. ie bod i tionary Steam Engines, Steam Tur- 
of operating costs made by machinery similar to your ||| bine Lubrication, Hydraulic Turbine 
own—before and after using Gargoyle Lubricants. pay rong hg By moming sie Saas 
1 | books particularly helpful in the lubri- 
cation of their equipment. We will be 
GARGO glad to send them to any executive or 
4 Re } engineer, if requested on your com- 

Posiry . | pany letterhead. 


tty . 
Lubricating Oils 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Ine. 


61 Broadway, New York City. Branches and warehouses throughout .the world 
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Delaware Valley Section of the Technical 


Association Discusses Pulp Tests 


The first regular monthly meeting of the Delaware Val- 
ley Section of the Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry was held at the Engineers Club, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Thursday evening, November 12, 1931. Fol- 
lowing an excellent dinner it was necessary to remove 
several tables to make room for the large number of 
TAPPI members and friends who wished to attend the 
meeting. 

The chairman, W. R. Maull, vice president of Dill & 
Collins Company, Philadelphia, introduced M. A. Krimmel 
of the Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa., and presi- 
dent of the Technical Association who formally presented 
the section with its charter and a gavel. In his interesting 
address Mr. Krimmel indicated some of the TAPPI ac- 
complishments—its participation in the preparation of the 
textbooks on pulp and paper manufacture; its official 
standard testing methods, particularly dealing with paper; 
its training program; its great growth; its successful 
work in waste utilization and its encouragement of re- 
search work. 


Two Outstanding Accomplishments 


Among the two most recent outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the Technical Association cited by Mr. Krimmel 
has been the organization of sections and the formulation 
of its divisional structure. The former enables members 
to get together frequently and to discuss subjects of im- 
portance to the industry. The divisional plan enables a 


large number of members to definitely contribute to the 
upbuilding of the industry and should assure high grade 
papers and meetings. 

Mr. Maull received the gavel for the section and im- 
mediately appointed a committee to be responsible for the 


future section meetings. These included E. J. Albert 
of the Thwing Instrument Company, Philadelphia; H. H. 
Hanson, manager of W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, 
Pa.; W. M. Shoemaker, Jr., secretary, National Vulcanized 
Fibre Company, Yorklyn, Del.; J. Carl Schmidt, E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Co., Philadelphia; and R. von 
Hazmburg, Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 

Mr. Albert announced that meetings will be held on 
the second Thursday of each month. The December meet- 
ing will be devoted to lithographic paper problems, the 
January meeting to production losses and the February 
meeting to mill appearance. 


Dr. Cable Speaks 


Secretary Macdonald was called on to introduce Doctor 
Donald E. Cable, chairman of the TAPPI Pulp Testing 
Committee. Mr. Macdonald briefly reviewed the history 
of the Association’s activity relative to pulp testing from 
the time that Edwin Sutermeister of S. D. Warren Com- 
pany read a paper on pulp testing prior to the Associa- 
tion’s organization date until the present. Doctor Cable 
participated in the general discussion on pulp testing. Dr. 
G. E. Landt of the Continental Diamond Fibre Company, 
Bridgeport, Pa., then took the chair as leader of the tech- 
nical program. 

Harvey P. Cannon of the Container Corporation, 
Manayunk, Pa., read a brief paper on “Difficulties of the 
Papermaker in Trying to Get a Uniform Pulp or Paper 


According to Specifications and what Tests May be Ap- 
plied to Check the Pulp Quality.” Mr. Cannon expressed 
the point of view of the converter using a raw material 
which he has not himself prepared. Among interesting 
statements made by Mr. Cannon are the following: “The 
converter has become an expert in changing equipment to 
meet the variable qualities of his raw materials. The pres- 
ent methods of pulp analyses are inadequate, there are 
no good chemical tests. Can we attack the problem from 
the chemical angle? The burden of research should be 
placed on the pulp producer to enable the converter to de- 
vote more time to the developments of new products, pulps 
used for one purpose are frequently not adaptable to other 
uses. The trend of the producer’s research has been to- 
ward producing a cheaper product. There have been few 
important improvements in chemical pulp manufacture 
in fifty years. 


Permanganate Test 


H. H. Hanson of W. C. Hamilton & Sons, in a brief 
talk indicated that he was a buyer of pulp from many 
sources. Formerly as a producer he felt that the strength 
test of a pulp was of paramount importance but as a buyer 
he has come to feel that strength figures are not very 
helpful. Mr. Hanson stated that he believed that the per- 
manganate test tells much concerning the way in which 
a pulp will act on a machine. 

C. E. Peterson of the Riegel Paper Corporation, stated 
that chemical tests for pulp are coming to the fore and 
the consumer is making demands for chemical specifica- 
tion. The producer should give more study to the use 
requirements of pulp. 

E. N. Wennberg of Continental-Diamond Fibre Com- 
pany, reported that the Roe-Genberg method is a good in- 
dication of pulp hardness. It measures chlorine absorp- 
tion. A high number indicates that the pulp requires little 
beating. A pulp of low viscosity produces a paper of 
high absorption properties. 


Dr. Schwalbe Gives Interesting Talk 


Dr. H. C. Schwalbe of Dill & Collins Company, gave 
a very interesting talk on pulp testing and pointed out 
that any one test method is inadequate to measure all pulp 
properties. In strength testing he indicated that the ex- 
perimental beater acts differently from time to time. There 
are some devices used in Europe that give better results, 
he referred especially to the Lampen mill and the British 
testing equipment. More study should be made of hand 
sheet drying. Doctor Schwalbe suggested that an acoustical 
method should be developed to quantitatively measure 
sheet hardness and rattle. 

In discussing chemical tests Doctor Schwalbe stated 
that the alpha cellulose test will give some information 
but not all. Beta and gamma cellulose figures mean much. 
If gamma is greater than beta the product may be con- 
sidered to be poor. The presence of pentosans is im- 
portant to indicate bonding of fibers. The pentosan 
measurement shows how carefully the pulp has been pre- 
pared. If the pulp has a high cuprammonium viscosity 
it shows that the pulp has been well made and has not 
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heen subjeced to harsh cooking or bleaching. This test 
should be used for control of bleaching and for grading 
rags. Measurement of fiber length is informative. The 
Brown Company has developed a device for separating 
fbers according to length. It would be a good thing if 
, simple way could be devised for measuring individual 
fiber strength but the present known methods are very 
tedious. 
A Common Language for Tests 

Frederic C. Clark of Skinner & Sherman, Inc., Boston, 
Mass., suggested that definite study be made to enable 
all testers to use a common language in expressing test re- 
sults. He indicated that the moisture test for pulp worked 
out by TAPPI has saved the industry many thousands of 
dollars and the Association will do much good when it 
fnally approves of methods to measure physical and 
chemical properties of pulps. 

Doctor Cable stated that pulp testing at present is mostly 
an art and not a science. Efforts are being made to develop 
methods that minimize the influence of the human element. 
In commenting on various statements made during the 
discussion he stated that the many existing units of ex- 
pression of pulp properties is due to the great number 
of independent pulp testing procedures that have been de- 
veloped since 1915. The work of the Pulp Testing Com- 
mittee is destined to bring order out of chaos. There 
must be standardization in expressing the weight of a 
sheet. There are 18 or 20 chemical tests being studied by 
the committee. Some of these will be reported at the 
Association annual meeting in February. The viscosity 
test is daily assuming greater importance. At present 
there is more need to develop physical tests since paper 
manufacture is largely mechanical. The folding test is 
the one used by most consumers to indicate life and 
durability of fibers. Commercial beaters do not act the 
same from week to week even though the same raw ma- 
terial is used. 

F. H. Buck, superintendent at Jessup & Moore Paper 
Company, Wilmington, Del., stated that the pulp producers 
do not always know who the consumers of his pulp are. 
He can only attempt to strike a mean of the market re- 
quirements. 

Reliability [Factor in Buying Pulp 


Doctor Cable suggested the use of the reliability factor 
in buying pulp. Some producers can be expected to give 
more uniform quality pulp for the use requirement than 
others. 

The meeting was closed by Chairman Maull at a late 
hour. It was evident that the discussion could have con- 
tinued to be profitable for several more hours. 


Bids for Government Paper 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuHInctTon, November 18, 1931—The Government 
Printing Office has received bids for 47,000 pounds of 
binders board as follows; Mathers-Lamm Paper Com- 
pany, at 3.05 cents per pound; R. P. Andrews Paper Com- 
pany, 3.1 cents; and Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Com- 
pany, 3.1 cents. 

The Printing Office has also received bids for 4,000 
pounds of gummed kraft paper as follows: Reese & Reese, 
6.85 cents per pound; Lindemeyer Paper Company, 6.8 
cents; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 7.2 cents; Mathers- 
Lamm Paper Company, 7 cents and 7.84 cents; Old Do- 
minion Paper Company, 6.9 cents; Walker Goulard 
Plehn Company, Inc., 7 cents; Cauthorne Paper Company, 
6.93 cents; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 7.75 
cents; and Dobler & Mudge Company, 9.35 cents. 
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Strength of Paper Products Shown In 
Ripley’s Column Nov. 5 


‘A 15-ton locomotive supported by a single panel of .045 Kraft board used in 


the manufacture of grain doors. No other means of support were used, the 

entire weight being maintained by the sheet of board, demonstrating the 

great tensi.e strength of Kraft board made by the Hummel-Ross Fibre Corpo- 

ration, manufacturers of Kraft paper and board, having the same relative 
strength. 

In order to prove the tremendous strength of their all- 
sulphate board, the Hummel-Ross Fibre Corporation of 
Hopewell, Va., tested a sheet of 45 points in thickness by 
lifting a 15-ton locomotive. This board is manufactured 
for use in corrugated and folding boxes. Has a puncture 
resistance of 450 Ibs. per square inch and is highly water 
resistant. 


Paper Mill Installations 


Hungerford & Terry, Inc., manufacturers of Hunger- 
ford filters and Inversand water softeners, of Clayton, 
N. J., have been installing machinery recently in a num- 
ber of paper mills as follows: 

Victoria Paper Mills, Fulton, N. Y.—New filter plant 
equipment has been installed at this plant recently by 
Hungerford & Terry, Inc. 

Little Falls Paper Company, Newburg, N. Y.—Hunger- 
ford & Terry, Inc. is now installing a new Inversand 
zeolite water softener in the power plant of the Little 
Falls Paper Company for softening their feed water supply. 

Hummel-Ross Fibre Corporation, Hopewell, Va.— 
Hungerford & Terry, Inc. is now installing a new 500,000 
gallon per day Inversand zeolite water softening plant in 
the power plant of the Hummel-Ross Fibre Corporation, 
Hopewell, Virginia. This equipment is of the most modern 
type and one of the largest paper mill power plant water 
purifying systems that has been installed. 

National Vulcanized Fibre Company, Yorklyn, Del.— 
New filter plant equipment is being installed at this plant 
by Hungerford & Terry, Inc. 
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Construction News 


Indianapolis, Ind—Beach & Arthur, Inc., 221 West 
Fourth street, manufacturer of paper products, has plans 
under way for a new one-story plant unit at 2900 Columbia 
avenue, 40 x 105 feet, reported to cost close to $40,000, 
with equipment. It is understood that company will erect 
by day labor, and that work will be placed under way at 
an early date. 

Newark, N. J.—Arjac Company, Newark, recently 
organized to manufacture a line of paper goods, has leased 
a floor in the factory building at Fourth and Dickerson 
streets, and will occupy for a new plant. It is expected 
to begin operations at an early date. A. Harry Aaron 
is president, and Frank G. Steinkamp is secretary. The 
new company will operate with a capital of 2500 shares 
of stock, no par value, and will be represented by Edwin 
G. Adams, 11 Raymond Boulevard, Newark, attorney. 

De Pere, Wis.—De Pere Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Fort Howard avenue, has begun clearing of site for 
proposed rebuilding of portion of plant, destroyed by fire 
a number of weeks ago. It is proposed to begin work on 
reconstruction at an early date, and plans for the new 
unit have been prepared. Estimated cost has not been an- 
nounced. Herman Miller is general manager. 

San Antonio, Tex.—Carpenter Envelope Company of 
Texas, Inc., recently organized with a capital of $25,000, 
plans operation of a local paper converting plant for the 
production of commercial and other envelopes and kindred 
stocks. Charles E. Schoff, 1124 West Woodlawn street, 
San Antonio, is one of the heads of the new company. 

Menasha, Wis.—The Marathon Paper Mills Com- 
pany, Menasha, have begun superstructure for proposed 
new addition to local mill, consisting of a one-story unit, 
64 x 70 feet, reported to cost about $18,000. Work will 
be pushed to early completion. The structure will be used 
primarily for storage and distributing service. General 
contract is being carried out by the Fluor Brothers Con- 
struction Company, 48 Otter street, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Huntington, W. Va.—The Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany, 965 Wall street, Toledo, Ohio, manufacturer of glass 
bottles and containers, is reported to have closed arrange- 
ments for the purchase of the plants of the Mid-West Box 
Company, Chicago, IIl., located at Huntington and Charles- 
ton, W. Va., both being given over to the manufacture of 
corrugated paper boxes and containers. The purchasing 
company proposes to keep the plants in service for the same 
line of production, using the plants for shipping container 
supply for its glass factories at Huntington, Fairmont and 
Clarksburg, W. Va. The two paper box factories have a 
gross rating of about 70,000 corrugated containers every 
working day. 

Detroit, Mich.—The Wolf Detroit Envelope Com- 
pany, 530 Piquette street, has closed negotiations for the 
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purchase of the entire business of the Cadillac Lithograph- 
ing Company, 3420 West Fort street, and will consolidate 
with its plant at the first noted address. An expansion 
program will be carried out in the line of paper specialties 
of various kinds. 

Long Island City, N. Y.—The Lily-Tulip Cup Corpo- 
ration, 122 East 42nd street, New York, is arranging for 
the immediate development of a maximum _ production 
schedule at its Long Island City plant. A full working 
force will be employed in all departments. The company 
is moving forward its factory operations about two months 
in advance of regular schedule to bring about the increased 
manufacture. Henry Nias is president. 

Russell, Mass.—The Russel Paper Goods Company, 
recently organized by John J. Costello, 53 Elton street, 
Springfield, Mass., and associates, with capital of $50,000, 
is said to be planning operation of a local plant for the 
manufacture of paper specialties of various kinds. E. Con- 
verse Lincoln is president of the new organization, and 
Paul E. Moore, vice-president. Mr. Costello will be 
treasurer. 

Fort Edward, N. Y.—-The Amalgamated Paper Com- 
pany is said to be arranging for award of general contract 
for a proposed new addition. The new unit will be one- 
story, 50 x 150 feet, and is reported to cost close to $60,000, 
with equipment. Considerable increased capacity will be 
carried out. 

Chicago, Ill——The Container Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 111 West Washington street, has arranged for a 
reduction in company capitalization to $12,482,045. 

Absecon, N. J.—The Metal Edge Fibre Products 
Company will push the construction of its proposed new 
local plant for the manufacture of fiber products, on site 
selected on Ohio avenue, between Mill Road and New 
Road, and will have the unit ready for service at an early 
date. It is estimated to cost $45,000, with equipment. 

Easton, Pa.—The Individual Drinking Cup Company, 
Inc., Easton, manufacturer of Dixie paper cups, etc., 1s 
running on regular capacity production schedule, giving 
employment to normal working quota, and expects to hold 
to that basis for an indefinite period. 


New Companies, Etc. 

New York, N. Y.—The Sterling Paper Company, Inc., 
has been incorporated with a capital of 200 shares of stock, 
to manufacture and deal in paper goods. The company 
will be represented by Edward Lemberger, 233 Broadway, 
New York, an attorney. 

Waukegan, IIl—-The Waukegan ‘Paper Corporation, 
11 Waukegan Terminal Building, has been incorporated by 
officials of company of the same name, with capital of 
$10,000, to take over and expand the former organization. 
Jerome H. Muth and Venius Telindert are principal in- 
corporators. 
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ONE THOUSAND 


Dilts Patented Bandless Rolls have passed the thousand mark and are used on almost 
every class of paper. All steel heads, no loose bars, no rings, no bands, no weak points, 
no bad features, refilled right in the beater, the best and strongest roll built. We can re- 
build your old rolls to the Dilts Patented Bandless type. Your new beaters should be 


equipped with Dilts Patented Bandless Rolls. 


-Milts - 


MACHINE WORKS Inc. FULTON.N_Y. 


“Your Paper is made in your Beaters” 
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Jersey City, N. J—The Dalton-Tumulty Company, 
Inc., 42 Liberty avenue, manufacturer of paper boxes and 
containers, has leased its former plant at 354-58 Mercer 
street, to Joseph Lino and associates, who will occupy for 
another line of production. The Dalton-Tumulty or- 
ganization removed its plant to the Liberty avenue factory 
a number of months ago, and will concentrate operations 
at that location. The plant provides increased floor space 
over the previous site. 

San Francisco, Cal.—The Patterson-Pacific Parch- 
ment Company, San Francisco, will make revisions in 
plans for its new building at 68 Rincon avenue, recently 
referred to in these columns, and work will be temporarily 
held up until new plans are completed by F. H. Slocombe, 
3830 Harrison street, Berkeley, Cal., architect, at which 
time superstructure will proceed promptly. The structure 
will be three-story and basement, estimated to cost close 
to $30,000, with equipment, afd will be used primarily for 
storage and distributing service. Harry C. Knight, 327 
17th street, Oakland, has the general contract for super- 
structure. 

Childs, Md.—The Maryland Paperboard Company, 
Childs, near Elkton, Md., organized last spring, is arrang- 
ing for immediate operation at its local mill for the manu- 
facture of a line of paper board and corrugated board 
products. The company is occupying the former plant of 
the Marley Mills, which was purchased by the late H. B. 
Wilcox, Baltimore, Md., one of the organizers of the 
Maryland Paperboard Company. Mr. Wilcox died sud- 

denly a number of weeks ago, as a result of an accident, and 
operations at the plant have been held in abeyance untii 
reorganization was arranged. With a few minor altera- 
tions, the plant is ready for service, and is scheduled to be 
operated at close to capacity rating. Carroll T. Gardner 
is general manager. 


HUGE CANADIAN MERGER 


(Continued from page 17) 


months, Canadian production has been 6 to 12 points 
below the rate of production of United States news print 
mills. 

“The figyyes indicate that there has been considerable 
effort to overcome the evils of excess plant capacity in the 
Canadian news print industry, but the point is made that 
one leading company had to be thoroughly reorganized 
while another went into receivership due to an excess 
capacity which remains to threaten the future. By merger 
and unified operations alone, news print interests believe, 
can a permanent solution be found. The threat of in- 
creased American production in southern and_ north- 
western area is said to provide another reason for asso- 


ciation of Canadian news print operations in a merger 
program.” 


Paper Conditions in Sweden 


WasuInctTon, D. C., November 16, 1931—Conditions in 
the Swedish paper industry are not considered promising, 
notwithstanding increased sales during the third quarter, 
and the fact that a number of small contracts for news 
print have been concluded partly for 1932 delivery, accord- 
ing to American Consul C. T. Steger, at Malmo. 

Prices were weak during the quarter, for news print as 
well as for fine paper and board. In the latter part of 
August a small increase in the price of sulphate pulp took 
place, newspaper reports indicating that the total estimated 
national output of this class of pulp has been contracted 
for up to the end of this year. 
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Obituary 


William E. Sayle 


Wavkeca, IIl., November 14, 1931—William FE. Sayle 
assistant manager of the National Envelope Company 
Division of the United States Envelope Company, passej 
away at his home, 621 Hickory street, on Saturday, 
November 7. He had been confined to his bed since las 
May and had been under the constant care of his physician 
since then. 

Mr. Sayle was born in Worcester, Mass., on June 6, 
1873, and entered the employ of the United States Ep. 
velope Company with the Logan Swift and Brigham 
Division at Worcester in 1904. After three months he 
was transferred to the National Division in Milwaukee 
and the same year came to Waukegan with the organiza- 
tion. He was engaged as a salesman until 1925, when 
he was appointed sales manager, succeeding E. V. John- 
son, now general manager. 

Besides being a prominent member of Christ Episcopal 
Church and a leader in the activities of the Young Men’s 
Club, Mr. Sayle was extremely active in the Masonic 
fraternity, serving as Worshipful Master of Waukegan 
Lodge, Number 72, in 1918. 

Mr. Sayle is survived by his wife; three sons, Edward 
A., William D., and Philip D.; and two sisters, Mary and 
Harriett, of Worcester, Mass. 


William H. Manning 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Avpany, N. Y., November 14, 1931—William H. Man- 
ning, whose estate is on Saratoga Lake, died suddenly 
yesterday at the home of friends here of acute heart 
disease. Mr. Manning was widely known in Albany and 
Saratoga Springs. He was director of the Manning Paper 
Company of Troy and a brother of John A. Manning 
of Loudonville. He was a poultry fancier at his home 
and a leader as regards State fairs. ; 

Mr. Manning was active in Saratoga Springs affairs. 
He frequently was appointed to State commissions by 
Governors Roosevelt and Smith. He was a State Fair 
Commissioner and a representative of the State commis- 
sion which has charge of the celebration of the 200th an- 
niversary of the birth of George Washington. 

Mr. Manning was born in Troy on April 8, 1867. He 
lived at the Manning farm on Saratoga Lake. In addi- 
tion to his brother, Ke is survived by his widow and two 
sons, William H. Manning Jr. of Troy and John Manning 
of Saratoga Springs. 


Good Safety Record at Camas 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Camas, WasH., November 14, 1931—The Crown-Wil- 
lamette Paper Company continues its safety campaign 
which has been vigorously waged for several months now 
under the direction of M. W. Kincaid, safety director. A 
recent comparative report showed that last year the wood 
mill suffered 36 disabling accidents, and this year thus far 
none has been suffered, and although several other de- 
partments show a no-accident record, this wood mill record 
is considered most outstanding and gratifying and indicates 
sincere co-operation on the part of employees. 

In the yards last year there were 14 disabling accidents— 
this year so far only three. On the paper machines last 
year showed 16 accidents, this year only half that number. 
The bag factory had six time-off accidents last year and 
this year none to date. 
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New York Trade Jottings 


Morris Dobrow, of the Writing Paper Manufacturers 
Association, with headquarters at Springfield, Mass., is a 
New York visitor this week. 

* 


*. * 


Beckett Paper Company, of Hamilton, Ohio, have ap- 
pointed the Beekman Paper and Card Company, Inc., of 
137-141 Varick street, New York, as distributors in the 
metropolitan area of Buckeye Cover, manufactured by the 
former company. 


-— 


Berlin & Jones Company, Inc., manufacturers of en- 
velopes, of 547 West 27th street, New York, have leased 
half of a floor in the Starrett-Lehigh Building at 26th 
street and 11th Avenue, for their executive, manufactur- 


ing and selling headquarters. 
ok 


* * 


S. L. Willson, president of the American Writing Paper 
Company, Inc., and president of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, arrived in New York yesterday, Wednes- 
day, aboard the Ward liner Oriente, from Havana, Cuba, 
where he has been spending a brief vacation. 

— . 


There was a satisfactory attendance at the regular 
weekly meeting and luncheon of the Eastern Division of 
the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry, held in 
George’s Restaurant, New York, on Tuesday, to hear Dr. 
E. O. Merchant, R. S. Kellogg and Morris Dobrow survey 
the Harvard Economic Conference, which was held in Bos- 
ton last week and which they attended. The report and dis- 
cussion proved exceptionally interesting. It was an- 
nounced that T. O. Klath, U. S. Commercial Attache at 
Stockholm, Sweden, will be the guest speaker at the next 
luncheon, to be held Tuesday, November 24. 

* * x 


Net profit of the MacAndrews & Forbes Company, 
manufacturers of paper boxes, etc., with offices at 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York, for the September quarter was 
$200,234 after expenses. Federal taxes and the company’s 
proportion of results of operation of subsidiaries, equal 
after preferred dividends to 51 cents a share on 332,600 
shares of no par common, comparing with $273,234, or 71 
cents a share, on the common in the third quarter of the 
previous year. Net profit for the nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30 was $630,631 after above charges, equal to 
$1.61 a share on the common, compared with $781,392, or 
$2.02 a share, in the first nine months of 1930. 


Pulp and Paper Aid Vancouver 


According to a report of the Vancouver Merchants’ 
Exchange, production of pulp and paper in British Colum- 
bia is having a favorable influence on the port of Van- 
couver. News print paper manufacture in British Colum- 
bia commenced in 1913 with an output of 46,000 tons, 
which by 1930 had increased to 225,000 tons, principally 
exported to the United States, South America and Aus- 
tralia. The production of wood pulp exceeds the local de- 
mand and a considerable quantity is exported to Japan, 
United Kingdom and the United States. There are eight 
mills in British Columbia manufacturing pulp and paper, 
of which five are now operating. The combined capacity 
of the mills is 1,015 tons a day of paper, and 440 tons a 
day of pulp. Export shipments of pulp and paper from 
British Columbia ports during 1930 totalled 275,000 tons, 
compared with a total of 250,000 tons in 1929. 
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Pulley-Surface Covering 


The injurious effects of slippage on a belt drive and thy 
loss of power and increased wear and tear on quipmen, 
through the use of overtight belts in an attempt to reduce 
the slippage are wel 
known. To — elimina 
these troubles and to jp. 
prove the efficiency of , 
belt drive, a pulley-sy;. 
face covering known 4 
“Gripwell” designed 
improve the frictional cop. 
tact between the belt ang 
pulley face, and thereby 
reduce the slippage to ; 
minimum, has been devel. 
oped by the Gripwel 
Manufacturing Company, 
110 West 34th Stree, 
New York, N. Y. 

Gripwell Cement is a refined vegetable and oil com- 
pound of great tenacious power and is used in conjunc. 
tion with Gripwell Duktex, a specially processed and 
treated canvas which, when applied, to iron, steel, wood 
or paper pulleys gives the belt greater tractive power to 
any type of machinery and line shafting. 

Gripwell Pulley-Surface Covering permanently alters 
the hard, slippery surface of any type of flat or crowned 
pulley, forming a semi-elastic, gripping surface which 
either leather, rubber or woven belts can readily grip and 
is SO permanent that it becomes part of the pulley itself, 
Gripwell Compound contains preservative properties, which 
penetrate the pores of the belt and tend to keep it in a 
pliable and healthy condition. 

It is pointed out by the manufacturer that when Grip- 
well Pulley-Surface Covering is examined under the micro- 
scope, it shows many minute elevations and depressions, 
which is also true of the belt. In this way the belt and 
pulley mesh, one in the other, affording the greatest ad- 
hesion between them. Naturally, this meshing will 
eliminate loss of power and prevent belts from slipping 
When Gripwell Pulley-Surface Covering is properly ap- 
plied, belts can be run much slacker than in general prac- 
tice without the use of tightener or idlers, and that reduc- 
tion in slippage from excessive amounts to less than one- 
half of one per cent has been made on drives where the 
service is very severe. 

Gripwell Compound is also useful for cementing various 
materials and for friction surface. 


New Industrial Plant Engineering Brochure 

V. D. Simons, Inc., industrial engineers specializing in 
paper and pulp mills, hydro-electric and steam power plants 
and electrification of paper mill properties, have just pub- 
lished a profusely illustrated brochure which describes 
their design and construction of paper mills. 

A plan for the development of 3,000,000 KW capacit) 
in joint firm power plants by the utilities is concisely ex- 
plained in chapters on “Industrial Increment Power” and 
“Joint Firm Power.” It is claimed that the utilities, proc- 
ess industries, manufacturers of power plant equipment, 
electrical suppliers, engineering and construction organiza- 
tions would benefit from the carrying out of this plan, with 
a consequent improvement in the employment of both 
skilled and unskilled labor throughout the entire country. 

Other chapters are devoted to “First Principles of In- 
dustrial Plant Engineering,” “Illustrations of Pulp and 
Paper Mills,’ “A Layman’s Glance at Pulp and Paper 
Making” and “Engineering Practice of V. D. Simons.” 
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BUSINESS LEGISLATION 


Speculation is rife as to what will be done in regard to 
legislation of interest to business in the first session of the 
seventy-first Congress which convenes in Washington 
December 7. It is generally conceded that the coming 
session will be “hectic” to say the least owing to the situa- 
tion between the two political parties. 

The situation in the senate is very close but it is being 
predicted in Washington that the Democrats will not make 
any effort to,organize that body. On the other hand, at 
the moment, there is no question but what the house will 
be organized by the democrats. This does not make for 
efficient legislation and will undoubtedly harass President 
Hoover as it has many times harassed presidents of both 
parties in the past. In the senate the republicans now 
have 48, the democrats 47, with one farmer labor senator. 
There is now a democratic plurality of three in the house 
but no one knows whether this will hold good by the time 
congress convenes. Of course both parties will make every 
effort to have their members in their seats and voting 
when the house organizes. 

Among some of the subjects which will come up of 
interest to business at the forthcoming session may be in- 
cluded the tariff, short selling, tax legislation, bus regula- 
tion, railway legislation and immigration. No one now 
has the temerity to suggest that any or all of these sub- 
jects will be legislated. 

Those interested in immigration are of the opinion that 
there will be legislative action embodying provisions for 
the further restriction of immigration, reduction of all 
quotas by 90 per cent, registration of aliens, and a ‘quota 
system for all countries of this hemisphere. 
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There are many who believe that considerable pressure 
will be brought to bear on the tariff consideration, pay. 
ticularly as many are of the opinion that the Smog. 
Hawley tariff has not done what was hoped for it. Shoulg 
no general revision be suggested it is entirely possible tha 
some kind of a special or emergency tariff bill might be 
proposed. Such a bill would deal with individual sections 
of the present tariff act. 

It seems to be a foregone conclusion that some kind of 
tax legislation will have to be passed in view of the present 
budget situation. Some are of the opinion that the sug- 
gestion of Representative Bacharach of New Jersey will 
be adopted. This includes raising the higher income tax 
brackets, as well as luxury taxes and the increasing of the 
inheritance and gift taxes. Everyone seems to be of the 
opinion that something will have to be done, but just what 
it can be, is not known at the present time. 

The question of unemployment insurance is almost cer- 
tain to receive some attention during the coming session, 
especially in view of hearings which have already been 
held before a special committee of the senate during the 
past few weeks. 

It is important to recall, however, that while the coming 
session is the “long” session of congress it is sure to 
adjourn near the middle of June because of the political 
conventions which will be held the latter part of June and 
in early July. It is incumbent on this congress to pass 
appropriation bills for the forthcoming fiscal year. 


EQUIPMENT MODERNIZATION 


One of the distinguishing characteristics of modern in- 
dustrial management that differentiates it from the “good 
old days” is the marked tendency to formulate policies for 
all branches of business, said Dexter S. Kimball, Dean 
of Engineering of Cornell University, at the dinner of 
the Industrial Marketing Division of the American Man- 
agement Association in Cleveland. Not many years ago, 
all policies were merely matters of judgment on the part 
of the general manager in consultation with his advisors; 
and they were not matters of record that would be help- 
ful in the future. Labor relations, for instance, were en- 
tirely empirical and might change from day to day. Sell- 
ing was a personal art in which truth was not always a 
preeminent feature. 

So long as we were in a buyers’ market where, in gen- 
eral, the purchaser sought the manufacturer, and the de- 
mand often exceeded the supply, these somewhat crude 
methods sufficed. But the growth of mass production, the 
passing from a buyers’ to a purchasers’ market where the 
customer expects to find everything from wood screws to 
automobiles or locomotives “on the shelf,” our ideas of 
how business and manufacturing should be conducted have 
greatly changed and quickened. Incidentally, the intro- 
duction of a large number of scientifically trained men 
into all walks of industrial life has also had much to do 
with modern notions of industry. 

None of the new ideas that have been introduced into 
industrial management during the past forty years is of 
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greater importance than the need of definite, stable policies 
in the conduct of every branch of the business. A policy 
sa carefully considered plan of action, based upon the 
most accurate available knowledge of the market, and 
with a given objective in view. 

The present appears to be an excellent time to consider 
equipment policies. If there is any feature of an indus- 
yy that should be covered by a good policy it is the 
equipment. For the equipment is the capital investment 
and must be kept intact as to value if the industry is to 
survive, or its loss in value due to time and wear must be 
accumulated elsewhere. An accurate equipment policy is 
an integral part of an accurate cost finding system, and no 
enterprise is safe that does not possess both. 

In presenting the awards for the best plans for keeping 
production equipment up-to-date, Dean Kimball expressed 
his opinion that the competition was very timely, and also 
that the publication of companies’ replacement policies 
should be a real contribution to solution of the problem. 


Paper Production for September 


According to identical mill reports to the Statistical De- 
partment of the American Paper and Pulp Association 
from members and cooperating organizations, the daily 
average of total paper production in September increased 
Sper cent over August but was 6 per cent under Septem- 
ber 1930. The daily average wood pulp production in 
September was 6 per cent above August 1931, but 7 per 
cent below September 1930. 

Compared with September a year ago, the daily aver- 
age production registered a decrease in the following 
grades: Newsprint, uncoated book, wrapping, writing, 
hanging and building papers. Compared with August 
1931, the following percentage decreases were registered 
in the daily average production: Uncoated book, 2.9 per 
cent; wrapping, 7.7 per cent; tissue 8.0 per cent; and 
hanging, 7.6 per cent. 

The nine months’ cumulative total of production of 
paper was 9.5 per cent below the corresponding period in 
1930 while shipments were 8.8 per cent smaller than a 
year ago. Newsprint, paperboard, bag and building papers 
have shown improvement while uncoated book, writing, 
tissue and hanging papers showed practically no change in 
production at the end of the nine-month period as com- 
pared with the end of the eight-month period. 

The nine months’ cumulative total of wood pulp pro- 
duction for this year was reported as 16 per cent below 
the level of the same period in 1930. 

Total shipments of wood pulp to the outside market 
were 30.2 per cent below the level of the nine months’ 
total of 1930. Bleached sulphite, mitscherlich sulphite and 


REPORT OF PAPER OPERATIONS IN IDENTICAL MILLS FOR 
THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1931 

Stocks on hand 

Shipments end of month 


Grade Production 


tons , tons tons 

News Eee eee et Come 91,241 90,303 33,517 
PW on cursesectanen 65,558 66,771 47,056 
MEY Soin so aseeseaxd sagan 163,622 164,460 57,657 
NE Fae wsna saakadaeandeea 39,636 39,406 44,147 
ERE Se 2s 12,363 12,342 4,960 
Writing, etc. 21,154 22,089 45,991 
Oe 6,025 6,390 3,799 
ME fied ac etnans 3,040 2,972 3,121 
SNE A hit case Sack ee eens 5,915 5,730 3,148 
SN PRY. oy cn sna etke eee cakes 14,368 14,368 14,208 
Total all grades, September, 1931.. 422,922 424,831 257,604 
Total all grades, 9 mos., 1931...... 3,941,597 3,944,288 257,604 
Total all grades, 9 mos., 1930...... 4,355,299 4,324,169 268,062 
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REPORT OF WOOD PULP OPERATIONS IN IDENTICAL MILLS 
FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1931 
Used Shipped Stocks 
Pro- during during on hand end 
Grade duction month month of month 
tons tons tons tons 

Ground wood ......... 62,998 67,299 1,662 53,469 

Sulphite news grade.... 26,763 25,955 637 6,641 

Sulphite bleached ..... 18,116 14,980 2,912 3,083 

Sulphite easy bleaching 2,717 2,322 231 1,367 

Sulphite Mitscherlich... 3,208 1,844 859 1,830 

Kraft pulp ..... seenwe 25,437 21,046 5,012 3,652 

aes 13,976 11,987 2,638 2,283 

ap & grades.... 471 443 50 * 209 
Total all grades, Sep- 

tember, 1931 ........ 153,686 145,876 14,001 72,534 
Total ail grades, 9 mos., 

Ot  stextakaebeewed 1,524,289 1,389,924 131,103 72,534 
Total all grades, 9 mos., 

Oe svisckewaeencee 1,817,408 1,603,181 187,812 91,263 


kraft pulp shipments to the open market were greater 
than in the first nine months of 1930. 

Total wood pulp inventories showed a decrease and at 
the end of September were 20.5 per cent below the level 
of September 1930. All grades, excepting easy bleaching 
and mitscherlich pulp, showed inventories below. the level 
of September 1930. 


Maryland Paperboard Mill to Resume 


“Old Man Depression received a slap in the face says 
the Whig of Elkton, Md., when on Monday, Carroll T. 
Gardner, general manager of the Maryland Paperboard 
Company, announced that the mill would resume in a 
short time the manufacture of chipboard. 

“The Maryland Paperboard Company, formerly the 
Marley Mills Manufacturing Company, started renovation 
of the Childs’ plant last January but due to the death of 
one of the organizers the work was temporarily discon- 
tinued. 

“The exterior of the property has undergone repairs 
and the woodwork throughout has been painted while the 
interior has been arranged for the manufacture of the 
new product. An addition was built over the beater rooms 
while the water power and other equipment has been over- 
hauled. 

“The plant will be electrically equipped under the di- 
rection of A. Victor Davis. New machinery will be in- 
stalled to manufacture the product which according to Mr. 
Gardner, is in great demand despite conditions. 

“The installation, repairs and arrangement of machinery 
will be completed shortly. A number of men are now 
employed making the necessary changes, under the direc- 
tion of Roy Miller, foreman. 

“According to Mr. Gardner about fifty men will be em- 
ployed when the mill gets in full-time operation. Two 
paper machines will turn out about 60 tons of paper daily.” 


Schorsch & Co. To Expand 

Schorsch & Co. paper bag and sack manufacturers, 
132nd to 133rd street and Brook avenue, New York City, 
will shortly acquire an additional floor in their large fac- 
tory building at this address. This will give them an 
extra 20,000 square feet of space for manufacturing and 
storage facilities which is greatly needed to properly take 
care of their expanding business. Recently, they intro- 
duced their new line of Onyx Striped Bread Bags made 
of slow-cooked Mitscherlich sulphite. The instant success 
that these bags have met with, is very gratifying to the 
Company. Schorsch & Co. also manufacture Glassine, 
Candy, Millinery and Notion Bags, Sugar and Grocer 
Bags, as well as Single and Double Wall Sacks in great 
variety for ordinary and special requirements. Samples 
and prices of any of their products will gladly be sent to 
interested firms, if request is made to the aforesaid address. 
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DRY ROSIN SIZE 


A VISIBLE RECORD OF PERFORMANCE 


DRY WOOD ROSIN SIZE 


We introduced DRY WOOD ROSIN 
SIZE after exhaustive mill tests 
and months of experimenting to 
definitely prove its practicability. 
Since the date of its introduction, 
the production of this new Kalb- 
fleisch Size has been maintained 
at capacity; our plant has oper- 
ated 24 hours a day, seven days 
a week, for many months. And 
facilities are being increased as 


rapidly as possible. 


— 


DRY GUM ROSIN SIZE 


Now we are finding a similar en- 
thusiastic reception of Kalbfleisch 
DRY GUM ROSIN SIZE! This, too, 
was developed by intensive re- 
search, prolonged experimentation, 
and thorough mill tests. Its effi- 
ciency was established beyond 4 
doubt before it was offered. And, 
as a result, DRY GUM ROSIN SIZE 
has taken immediate hold... its 
success assured by a visible record 


of performance. 
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Paper Stiffness Tester 


465 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. MacDonald: 


We would like to suggest that the Technical Association give 
consideration to a stiffness testing device with a view of having 
same adopted for general use in the industry. 

At the present time we find mills making tag board, index 
bristols and other papers where stiffness and snap are required, 
using all kinds of methods to make a comparison and it is our 
thought that if your Association would adopt some standard 
device that everyone would greatly benefit thereby. . 

Stiffness, or the resistance of flexing, or the resistance of de- 
flection under load, is a desirable characteristic in many papers 
such as index bristols, card guides, file folders, and guides, and 
ledger leaves and cards, used in trays and other devices for ma- 
chine bookkeeping. There are, of course, other uses for paper 
outside of the office supply field, where stiffness is a desirable 
characteristic. 

Various pieces of apparatus have been designed and are in 
use for measuring this stiffness or resistance to flexing, some 
of which are rather crude. Many of them follow the principle 
of deflection tests used for steel, lumber, and other building ma- 
terials. The piece to be tested is supported at either one or both 
ends, a load is applied, and the deflection is measured, 

We believe that the device, illustrated in the photograph, is a 
much neater means of making the test, and we believe, leads to 
the same conclusions as the somewhat crude tests above men- 
tioned. With our device you are measuring the amount of pres- 
sure required to produce a certain effect, whereas with other 
devices you are measuring the relative effect of a certain given 
pressure for the different stocks. Obviously, the stiffer a card 
stock, the less it is going to deflect under a given load. Also, 
the stiffer a card stock the more pressure it will require by our 
device to bend it. 

The operation of our device is as follows: The test strips are 
placed between the end of the scale beam and the plunger of 
the stand. Pulling the hand lever on the stand forces the plung- 
er down and bends the test strip. The maximum pressure re- 
quired to bend the test strip is written down. We take the 
average of ten strips each, cut with and against the grain. 

The device was developed in our own cngineering testing 
laboratory at Tonawanda, New York, which is in charge of Mr. 
R. F. Taber. 

Our only object in bringing the matter to your attention is 
that we would like to see some universal device used for deter- 
mining stiffness tests, so that our specifications which include 
stiffness tests, can be readily interpreted by various manufac- 
turers, Several of our suppliers have obtained these stands to be 
used in connection with our Toledo ream weight scales, so that 


their tests for stiffness will be interchangeable with our own 
tests. 
Following are the instructions for making stiffness tests on 
bonds, ledgers, folder stocks, bristols, etc. 
1. Cut ten 1 inch by 3 inch strips each way of grain. 
2. Test 5 strips with felt side out and 5 wire side out each 
way of grain. 
3. An average of the 10 tests gives the stiffness that particu- 
lar way of the grain. 
. The strip should be bent slowly and steadily. 
. The maximum reading ‘represents the stiffness. Do not 
wait for the indicator to drop back due to the strip taking 
a permanent set. 
. Test each strip only once, as bending weakens the struc- 
ture of the paper. 
7. Take readings from 500 scale. 
Equipment—1 Toledo scale as shown, 

1 Black & Decker drill stand with the following 
equipment made up Vertical shaft, 
coil spring, collar and test strip holding plate. 
The attachments do not interfere with the scale 
being used in the regular way for determining 
the ream weight of paper samples. 


special: 


Yours very truly, 


W. H. Stuart, 


General Purchasing Dept. 
Remington Rand, Inc. 
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Patent Attorneys’ 


By Charles W. Rivise 


The inventor, or the one to whom he assigns his invention, 
may file and prosecute the application in the Patent Office. 
However, the applicant, unless he is intimately acquainted not 
only with the art to which the invention relates but also with 
patent law and procedure, should not attempt to obtain his own 
patent. For, to secure a patent is one thing and to secure a 
patent that will effectively protect the inventor’s contribution to 
the art is quite another. The value of a patent as judged by its 
capacity to fully protect the invention depends so much upon the 
care and skill with which the application has been prepared and 
prosecuted that it has been truthfully said that the skill and ex- 
perience of the one prosecuting the application often plays a 
more important role than the merits of the invention itself. In 


any event, a large proportion of patent cases that come before 
‘he Courts are lost not in the Courts but in the Patent Office 
during their prosecution. 

In this connection the Supreme Court in the case of Topliff 
v. Topliff 145 U. S. 156 made the following significant state- 
ment:—‘“The specification and claims of a patent, particularly if 
the invention be at all complicated, constitute one of the most 
difficult legal documents to draw with accuracy, and in view 
of the fact that valuable inventions are often placed in the hands 
of inexperienced persons to prepare such specifications and 
claims, it is no matter of surprise that the latter frequently fail 
to describe with requisite certainty the exact invention of the 
patentee, and err either in claiming that which the patentee had 
not in fact invented, or in omitting some element which was a 
valuable or essential part of his actual invention.” 

For the protection of inventors, the Patent Office maintains 
a register of patent attorneys entitled to represent applicants be- 
fore the Patent Office in the presentation and prosecution of ap- 
plication for patent. .On this list are entered the names of all 
persons, not necessarily lawyers or members of the bar, who have 
satisfied the Commissioner of Patents that they are of good moral 
character and of good repute and possessed of the necessary 
legal and technical qualifications to enable them to render appli- 
cants valuable service in the presentation and prosecution of their 
applications before the Patent Office. 

There are many persons not duly registered who hold them- 
selves out as competent patent attorneys. Since they cannot official- 
ly represent applicants before the Patent Office, it is their prac- 
tice to prepare the application just as if the applicant is prosecuting 
his own case. The attorney remains at all times in the background 
and the Patent Office is ignorant of the fact that he is actually 
controlling the prosecution of the application. Many valuable 
inventions have been destroyed by the cupidity, dishonesty and 
incompetence of this type of attorney. Usually the injured in- 
ventor has absolutely no recourse against an unregistered attorney, 
as there is nothing to connect him with the case and he is not 
subject to being disciplined by the Commissioner, who has jurisdic- 
tion only over registered attorneys. Indications are that in the 
course of the next few years, Congress will curb the activities of 
this type of attorney. 

However that may be, the inventor will do well to assure him- 
self that the attorney who is to prepare and prosecute the applica- 
tion is registered and in good standing before the Patent Office. 
Unregistered attorneys invariably betray themselves by preparing 
the application without a power of attorney and requesting the 
Patent Office to send all mail directly to the applicant, or to the 


* This is an excerpt from the writer’s forthcoming book, “Chemical, Electrical 
and Mechanical Patents,” and is presented as the thirteenth contribution of 
me Patents Committee of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
ndustry. 


Copyright, 1931, by Charles W. Rivise, 1321 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
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applicant at the attorney’s address. The reason is that if an yp. 
registered attorney should file a power of attorney or requey 
that mail in reference to the application be sent to him instead oj 
the applicant, the Patent Office would in its first letter reveal the 
fact that the attorney may not represent inventors. In case of doubt, 
the inventor 1s advised to inquire of the Patent Office as to the 
standing of his prospective attorney. Such inquiries are answered 
very promptly and constitute the only infallible way in which an 
inventor may avoid retaining an unregistered attorney. 

It must be pointed out that the fact that an attorney is registered 
is no assurance that he is thoroughly qualified to handle every type 
of patent case. The field of invention is so vast, covering as it does 
all the fields of human endeavor and constantly bringing into ex. 
istence new ones, that it is impossible for one person to become 
expert in all the arts. It is, however, not too much to expect one 
person to have such a comprehensive knowledge of patent pro- 
cedure and of the fundamental principles of the important branches 
of science as to be able to cooperate intelligently with inventors jn 
widely separated fields of invention in securing adequate patent 
protection. Hence, an inventor should not select an attorney with- 
out an engineering training of the best quality. The tremendous 
development of chemistry, electricity and mechanics has long out- 
grown the intellectual grasp of a layman or a mere lawyer. In 
addition, a competent patent attorney must be capable of digging 
to the very bottom of a mass of detail, statistics and miscellaneous 
information and bring to light the essentia] and vital principle 
He must have the unerring ability to grasp the inventive concept 
from the inventor’s description and sketches; he must have the 
infallible instinct to ask the questions which reveal the fundamentals 
of the matter being investigated. Furthermore, he should have suf- 
ficient vision and imagination to see all the possibilities of the 
invention. Finally, he must possess enough literary ability and 
skill to describe and define the invention accurately and adequately 
and in such plain terms that the Patent Office and the Courts will 
have no difficulty in getting at its every essence. It is evident from 
what has been said that a patent attorney must possess skill, judg- 
ment and learning that are, to say the least, unusual. In fact, it 
can safely be said that there is no other branch of the law that 
requires a greater mentality, a wider knowledge or greater skill 
and training than that of patent law. _ 

Inventors would undoubtedly exercise greater care in_ the 
selection of their patent attorneys if they could only be brought 
to realize before it is too late that they are bound by the acts and 
mistakes of their attorneys. A case in point is that of Wolff Truck 
Frame Co, v. American Steel Foundries 195 Fed. Rep. 940. Hardie 
had made a very valuable improvement in metallic car trucks and 
sent his sketches to a firm of New York patent attorneys who 
advertised extensively. They informed him that the invention as 
embodied in the sketches could not be patented but that they could 
make certain changes which would render the device patentable. 
Not knowing anything of patent law, Hardie relied upon their 
judgment and allowed them to prepare and prosecuté the application 
to suit themselves. As a result, Patent No. 569,044 which they suc- 
ceeded in obtaining did not cover the invention he had confided to 
his attorneys. The Court had no other choice but to hold the pat- 
ent invalid. Its reluctance to do so is reflected in the following 
language: “Moreover his story is most persuasive, almost pathetic. 
His car truck has been highly successful in the hands of his as- 
signee, as evidenced by its enormous sales. The picture of the poor 
but briMiant inventor being cheated out of his valuable discovery by 
the misapprehension of his solicitors is an appealing one, well cal- 
culated to influence the Court.” 

In selecting a patent attorney, the inventor should not rely solely 
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upon the recommendations of non-technical men such as bank offi- 
cials and attorneys in general practice. They are not as a rule 
qualified to judge a patent attorney’s:skill and ability. More likely 
than not, they are apt to consider a patent practitioner fully com- 
petent to prepare and prosecute any kind of a patent case, merely 
pecause he has been able to build up a large business of soliciting 
gatents by means of a national advertising campaign based upon 
some misleading slogan such as “no patent, no pay” or “Patent in 
six months.” 

This type of attorney should be carefully avoided. It is their 
ysual practice in preparing the application to draft the claims in 
ich narrow terms that the patent will be granted at the earliest 
possible moment. For, the sooner the patent is granted, the sooner 
they earn their fee. This is also the reason why they can charge 
much lower fees than do attorneys of higher standing. The Patent 
Office is usually too busy to take the time to determine in each in- 
stance whether the attorney is scrupulously protecting the client’s 
interests and, as a result, the inventor secures a worthless patent. 
This class of attorney can be recognized by the fact that they 
usually pretend to give professional advice or to make Patent Office 
searches free of charge. Furthermore, to lure and impress inex- 
perienced inventors, they furnish gilt-edged so-called proof of con- 
ception blanks. Those that are located in Washington emphasize 
their nearness to the Patent Office, though, as a matter of fact, 
they rarely take advantage of the opportunity thus afforded to in- 
terview the patent examiner. Most of the prosecution of the appli- 
cation is accomplished by mail and the Patent Office consistently 
refuses to be bound by oral understandings unless they are reduced 
to writing and incorporated into the proceedings leading to the 
grant of the patent. Hence, patent attorneys interview the Exam- 
iners only when it is absolutely necessary in order to understand 
each other’s view points. 

Having selected an attorney in whom he can have the utmost 
confidence, the inventor should impart to him by means of sketches, 
written descriptions, etc. as thorough an understanding of the in- 
vention as possible. He should also make available to him the re- 
sults of all investigations and research. For, a study of many liti- 
gated patents clearly indicates that a large proportion of them are 
poorly drawn because of the fact that the attorneys were errone- 
ously or imperfectly informed as to the inventions or as to their 
relationship to other existing means of accomplishing the same 
or equivalent results. 
with his attorney at all stages of the prosecution of the application 
in pointing out to the Patent Office wherein the invention in ques- 
tion distinguishes from prior devices and practises. The most com- 
petent attorney can do little without the full-hearted cooperation 
of his client. 


Furthermore, the inventor should cooperate 


New TAPPI Members 


Frederick W. Adams is assistant professor of chemical engi- 
neering at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass., from which he degree in 1928. 
Doctor Adams was formerly in charge of the chemical engineer- 
ing practice school station at the Eastern ‘Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Bangor, Maine. At the 1931 annual meeting of the Tech- 
nical Association he read a paper entitled, “Steam Consumption 
in the Drying of Paper.” 

James F. Brinkley, vice-president of Webster-Brinkley Com- 
pany, Seattle, Wash., manufacturers of 
materials handling machinery attended 
the University of Tennessee. 

Gardner H. Chidester, engineer at the pulp and paper section 
of the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., has been 
transferred from the associate to the active grade in the Tech- 
nical Association membership. 

James B. Devereux is superintendent of the 
Gypsum Insulating Board Mills at Greenville, Miss. 
formerly the Chicago Mill and Lumber Company, weatherboard 
plant. Mr, Devereux was for 17 years superintendent of the 
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ground wood mill of the Anson Eldred Company, Stiles, Wis- 
consin, and for two years of the Little Rapids Pulp Company 
at Little Rapids, Wis. 

Russell Morehouse is mechanical engineer of the Philadelphia 
Quartz Company, Philadelphia, Pa., with whom he has been asso- 
ciated for about twelve years. Mr. Morehouse received his 
diploma in mechanical engineering from the Drexel Institute in 
1925. 

August C. Orthmann is president of Orthmann Laboratories, 
Inc., consulting and analytical chemists, 647 W. Virginia street, 
Wilwaukee, Wis. From 1902 to 1908 Mr. Orthmann was a 
chemist in the Milwaukee plant of the United States Glue Com- 
pany and from then until July, 1931, he was with Ffister and 
Vogel Leather Company in Milwaukee. Recently the Orthmann 
Laboratories were appointed approved pulp testing chemists by 
the Joint Committee of the A. P. P. A.,, A. A. W. P. IL. and 
TAPPI. 

Bror N. Segerfelt, chief engineer of Ignaz Spiro & Sohne A/G, 
paper manufacturers at Bohm-Krumau, Czechoslovakia, is a 
graduate chemical engineer of the Technical University of Stock- 
holm, in 1907. Mr. Segerfelt has been chief engineer of several 
companies in Sweden including Frano Nya A/B, Avesta Sul- 
fatfabriks A/B, 3ruk A/B, and Eljaverken A/B in 
Emmaljunga, Sweden. 

Benjamin F. Shepherd has been chief metallurgist of Ingersoll- 
Rand Company, Phillipsburg, N. J., since 1911. Mr. Shepherd 
has read a number of papers at the meeting of the American 
Society of Steel Treaters, of which he is a national director. 

T. J. Waltmon is the Portland, Ore., branch manager of the 
Simonds, Worden, White Company of Dayton, Ohio. 

Charles G. Weber is assistant chief of the Paper Section of the 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. He is a 1916 graduate 
of the New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. anu 
has had experience as an operative for the Beaver Board Company, 
Anderson, Indiana and Sweet Bros., Phoenix, N. Y. and as a for- 
ester for the Burlington Basket Company, Burlington, Iowa. 


Iggesinds 


TAPPI Notes 


Lyman Smith, formerly manager of the Camas mill of the 
Crown Willamette Paper Company has become general superin- 
tendent of the Cherry River Paper Company, Richmond, W. Va. 

John Schuber, chemical engineer, has returned to the Champion 
Fibre Company, Canton, N. C., after an absence of several 
months. 

N. W. Coster of the Puget Sound Pulp and Timber Company, 
Everett, Wash., has pulp testing 
chemist by the Joint Committee representing the A. P. P. A,, 
A. A. W. P. I., and TAPPI. 

P. W. Carr, formerly with the National Aniline and Chemical 


Company is now in the manufacturing department of the Inter- 


been appointed an approved 


national Paper Company, New York. 

H. C. Macaulay, formerly superintendent of the Continental 
Paper and Bag Corporation, Rumford, Maine, is now located at 
529 E. 20th Street N., Mr. Macaulay has made 
no definite plans. 

\. E. Waern who was consulting engineer for the Champion 
Fibre Company, Canton, N. C., is now engaged in a consulting 
capacity with the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port Ed- 


Portland, Ore. 


wards, Wis. 

Members of TAPPI read papers at the annual 
meeting, February 16-18, notify the secretary of 
TAPPI or any committee December 5. All 


manuscripts must be in and approved by the proper committee 


desiring to 
1932 
chairman, 


should 
before 


before January 9. 

Moses H. Teaze of Hardy S. Ferguson & Co., chairman of the 
TAPPI Heat and Power Committee, has been appointed dele- 
gate of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Indus- 
try to the Third International Bituminous Coal 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa., Novem- 
hew 16-21 


Conference on 


inclusive. 
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Reuse of Relief and Waste Liquors in Sulphite 
Cooking Acid~ 


Summary 


Sulphite pulping experiments at the Forest \Products Laboratory 
’ show that cooking acid containing considerable amounts of either 
late relief liquor or waste liquor does not affect the quality of 
the pulp, providing the color of the reused liquor is not too dark. 


Introduction 


The object of the experiments described in this report was to 
determine the effect upon the yield and quality of the pulp of the 
presence of either relief liquor or waste liquor in sulphite cooking 
acid. In this case, relief liquor is the liquor released from the 
digester at a temperature of 140 deg. C. before the digestion is 
completed. Waste liquor is the liquor drained from the pulp after 
the digestion has been completed. 

The efficiency of chemical and heat recovery in the sulphite 
pulping process makes desirable the use of as much relief liquor 
as possible in the cooking acid. In ordinary mill practice relief 
liquor is used in varying amounts up to about 25 per cent of the 
volume of the cooking acid. In some of the pulping processes 
that have been recently patented, such as the Decker and Chemi- 
pulp systems, the relief liquor is used in still greater amounts. 


Opinions differ widely as to the effect upon the quality of the 
pulp of the presence of relief liquor in the cooking acid. Klein 
and Oman* believe that the organic compounds have a beneficial 
effect. Dieckmann‘, on the contrary, states that the effect is un- 
favorable and that only the relief liquor obtained below 110° C. 
should be used. Hagglund* is of the opinion that the sugar sub- 
stances present in the relief liquor act catalytically to decompose 
the sulphurous acid (sulphites) into sulphur and sulphates and 
therefore the relief liquor ‘has a detrimental effect in the cooking 
process. In a number of small scale digestions in which the cook- 
ing acid contained ypne-third relief liquor, Hagglund found the 
color of the pulp to be darker, and the ash and the lignin content 
to be higher than normal. In addition, a greater amount of sul- 
phate was formed and the yield was lower for the same lignin 
content of the pulp than when no relief liquor was used. 

On the other hand, Swanson and Monsson’ in 1926 at the 
Forest Products Laboratory made three digestions using amounts 
of relief liquors up to 25 per cent by volume and found little or 
no effect upon the yield or strength of the pulp. 

It is conceivable, that certain components of the relief or waste 
liquor, such as the strong organic acids which may be formed, might 


* Presented at the fall meeting of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry at Kalamazoo, Mich., Sept. 24-26, 1931. 


Contribution of Acid Pulping Committee. 


—— TAPPI; associate engineer, Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


kd Member TAPPI; assistant chemist, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
is. 


* Junior member TAPPI; junior technologist, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 


* Dieckman, R., “Die Fabrikation des Zellstoff aus Holz. I. Sulfitzellstoff,” 
p. 206-7, Elsner, Berlin (1923). 


5Uman, E., Cellulosechemie, 8, 117-26 (1927). 
* Hageglund, E., Papierfabrikant 26, (43); 657-61 (1928). 


7 Swanson, W. H., and Monsson, W. H., Unpublished data, Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory. 


§ Johnsen, B., U. S. Patent 1,737,590 (Dec. 3, 1929). 


* Acknowledgment is made to W. H. Monsson, formerly of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, under whose direction the experiments in this series 
were carried out. 
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By G. H. Chidester', C. E. Hrubesky? and J. N. MeGovern® 


be detrimental to the pulping process. However, other components 
such as dissolved carbohydrates, might be beneficial in preventing 
a certain amount of hydrolysis of the cellulose. The use of waste 
liquor containing carbohydrates and from which the lignin com- 
pounds have been wholly or partially removed has recently been 
patented by Johnsen.° 

The work reported here was undertaken because of the increased 
use of relief liquor in the newer digestion methods and the appar- 
ent lack of definite information on the effect of its presence in the 
cooking acid. The results were evaluated by observing the effect 
of relief and waste sulphite liquors in the cooking acid upon the 
yield, strength, and chemical composition of the resulting pulp, 


Experimental Work 
Four series of experiments were made, as follows: 
Series. I, 


In the first series of experiments’ four digestions were made 
on white spruce obtained from northern Wisconsin. The supply 
of relief liquor was obtained from the first digestion of the series, 
which was blown at the end of the seventh hour at a temperature 
of 140 deg C. No relief liquor was used in the second digestion, 
Relief liquors corresponding to 25 per cent and 50 per cent of 
the volume of the cooking acid were used, respectively, in making 
up the acid for the third and fourth digestions. The cooking acid 
was made up by mixing the relief liquor with water containing the 
gaseous relief from a previous digestion, then adding lime and 
sulphur dioxide to give the desired concentration, All other con- 
ditions were held practically constant. The temperature for all 
of the digestions was brought to 110 deg. in two hours and then 
increased at a uniform rate to 148 deg. C. in nine hours. A 
maximum pressure of 75 pounds per square inch, reduced to 55 
pounds during the last 15 minutes of cooking, was used through- 
out. 


The conditions and results of the first series are given in Table I. 
Series IT. 


The object of the second series was to determine the effect of 
the presence of waste liquor in cooking white spruce with lime 
base liquor, using the same general procedure as in Series I. The 
supply of waste liquor was obtained from several digestions in 
which the cooking conditions were similar to those employed in 
the digestions of this series. Amounts of waste liquor equivalent 
to 20 per cent, 47 per cent, and 96 per cent, respectively, of the 
total liquor volume were in turn substituted for fresh water 
in making up the acid. The digester temperature was brought to 
110 deg. C. in two hours and then increased at a uniform rate to 
148 deg. C. at the end of nine hours, which resulted in a medium 
grade of pulp that could be bleached with about 22 per cent of 
standard bleaching powder. 


Table 2 gives the conditions and results of the second and third 
series of experiments. 


Series III. 
The third series was carried out in a manner similar to Series 


II but with a soda base liquor and jack pine. The same tempera- 
ture schedules were used as in Series IT except that the maximum 
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temperature was held for an hour in order to reduce the bleach Discussion 


requirement of the pulp. 
Series I. EFFectT OF RELIEF LIQUOR ON WHITE SPRUCE COOKED WITH 


Series IV. LIME BASE LIQUOR 


An examination of the data in Table 1 indicates neither a 


beneficial nor a detrimental effect due to the presence of relief 


The fourth series was made to determine the effect of 20 per 
cent waste liquor in several successive digestions in which the 


supply was obtained from the previous digestion, and in which, 
presumably, the content of organic or other material had been con- 
tinuously built up. 

Three digestions were made in the manner described. In addi- 
tion, three digestions were made with both relief and waste 
liquor. The conditions and results of the Series IV are given in 
Table 3. In series IV the temperature was brought to 110 deg. C. 
in 1% hours and increased at a uniform rate to 148 deg. C in 8% 
hours. 


Equipment and Methods 


All the experiments were carried out with semi-commercial 
sulphite pulping equipment, the operation of which has been de- 
scribed in previous publications.” The strength tests and chemical 
analyses of the pulps were made by methods standard at the 
Forest Products Laboratory. The sulphates in the waste liquor 
were determined by the method of Sherrard and Blanco." The 
total solids were determined by evaporating a 50 cc. sample of 
the liquor to dryness at 105 deg. C. and the inorganic matter by 
ignition, the difference indicating the amount of organic solids. 
The color of the liquor was determined by Hess-Ives readings 
on a 10 cc. sample of the liquor contained in a 3-inch Petrie dish 
placed over a white magnesia block. 


1% Paper Trade Jour. 87. 20 (1928) 
11 Sherrard, E. C., and Blanco, G. W., Paper Industry 4, (2); 241-4 (1922). 
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liquor. The yield of pulp was practically the same for all diges- 
tions. Differences in the strength tests are within the experimental 
error as are also the bleach requirement and the color of the 
unbleached pulps. Likewise, no appreciable differences can be 
noted in the chemical analyses, with the exception of the lignin 
content of pulp No. 3329-I, which is higher than the other two. 
This higher lignin content, however, can be discounted to some 
extent because of known inaccuracies in the method of analysis 
and also because of the normal lignin value obtained when even 
greater amounts of relief liquor were used in a subsequent ex- 
periment. 


Series II. Errect OF WASTE LIQUOR ON WHITE SPRUCE COOKED WITH 
LIME BASE LIQUOR 


Waste liquor showed a greater effect than relief liquor on the 
digestions. Although no appreciable effect was shown with a con- 
tent of 20 per cent waste liquor (Table 2), the digestion in which 
47.5 per cent was used, showed a decrease in yield of about 3 per 
cent from that obtained when no waste liquor was used. The 
bursting strength was reduced about 30 per cent and the folding 
strength of the resulting pulp were approximately the same as that 
was followed. The chemical analysis of the pulp, however, showed 
a lower lignin content than normal and the bleach requirement 
was also slightly lower. All of the foregoing indicates a more 
severe cooking action. The total solid content of the waste liquor 
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was about 2 per cent higher, and the amount of sulphate approxi- 
mately twice that obtained in the digestions with fresh liquor. 
Near the end of the digestion, the base disappeared much faster, 
when waste liquor was used, apparently because of the greater 
quantity of organic acids present when the waste liquor content 
was high. The color of the liquor was correspondingly darker. 

When the cooking time was reduced by 10 minutes (Digestion 
No, 3424-I) in order to give more nearly the same test for com- 
bined sulphur dioxide at the “blow” as when fresh liquor only 
was used, no reduction in the strength of the pulp occurred and the 
yield and bleach requirement were slightly higher than normal. 
“When the cooking acid was made up with 96 per cent waste 
liquor (Digestion No, 34211) the color and combined sulphur di- 
oxide value reached a point necessitating that the digestion be 
stopped 20 minutes earlier than the usual schedule. The yield and 
strength of the resulting pulp were approximately the same as that 
obtained with fresh liquor, but the bleach requirement was slightly 
higher than normal, The chemical tests of the pulp showed no 
appreciable variation from normal. The total solid content of the 
blow liquor was about 5 per cent high, and the sulphate content 
about twice the normal amount. The unbleached color of this 
pulp was slightly darker than normal. 

The foregoing results show that waste liquor of the type em- 
ployed can be used in the cooking acid in amounts up to nearly 
100 per cent of its volume and still produce pulp of the same 
quality (with the exception of color) as a fresh liquor and in a 
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Composition of cookirg liquor 
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DIGESTION CONDITIONS FOR PULFS COOKED WITH "ESS 
FROM PREVIOUS DIGESTIONS 
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shorter time. This statement must, of course, not be taken too 
literally. It should be pointed out that the base disappears rapidly 
toward the end of the cook, that there is greater danger of burn- 
ing, and that the consequences of burning or otherwise overcooking 
are more serious because of the greater amount of organic ma- 
terial present. It should also be kept in mind that this experiment 
utilized waste liquor only in one instance and that there was no 
repeated use with the attendant building up of organic or lignin 
substances. : 


Series III]. Errecr oF THE PRESENCE OF WASTE LIQUOR ON JACK 


PINE WITH SODA BASE LIQUOR 


With the exception of digestion Nos. 3425-I and 3430-I, tem- 
perature schedules that produced fairly easy bleaching pulps 
were used in the digestions of jack pine (Table 2), consequently 
the liquor was darker than that in the Series II. 

The first digestion (No. 3427-I) in which 50 per cent waste 
liquor was used was blown 40 minutes earlier than the normal 
time because the base disappeared and the liquor turned black. 
The yield of pulp was greater than normal but the strength was 
lower and the bleach requirement was higher. 

The second digestion (No. 3429-I), in which waste liquor was 
used, contained 50 per cent waste liquor from digestion No. 3427-I, 
and the color of the liquor was consequently darker than that used 
in the first digestion of Series III. As a result of repeated use of 
the waste liquor the base disappeared and the liquor turned 
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black an hour earlier than in the first digestion. A high yield of 
pulp with a large amount of screenings was obtained but the pulp 
was very dark and could not be bleached. The strength, however, 
was no greater than that obtained from an easily bleaching pulp. 
The effect, as in the first digestion of Series III, was that of burn- 
ing before the pulping action was complete. 

The substitution of 96 per cent waste liquor showed a still 
greater detrimental effect. 

The total solid content of the liquor was increased about 3 per 
cent in the digestion containing 50 per cent waste liquor, and 4 
per cent in the digestion with 96 per cent waste liquor. 

The amount of sulphate in the blow liquor was approximately 
doubled in the digestions containing 50 per cent waste liquor (Nos. 
3427 and 3429-I) and trebled in the one containing 96 per cent 
(3431-I). The amount of sulphate in the digestions with the soda 
base liquor was four or five times greater than that formed in the 
lime base liquor. 


Serres IV. EFFECT OF REPEATED COOKING WITH WASTE AND RELIEF 


LIQUOR 


The influence of continued reuse of waste liquor was observed in 
Series IV in which a succession of digestions was made using in 
each case a liquor made up with 20 per cent of waste liquor from 
the digestion just preceding. The first three digestions (Nos. 
3461-I, 3462-I, 3463-I, Table 3) indicated no appreciable effects 
on either physical or chemical properties of the pulp. In the 
fourth digestion, the pulp was burned before the expected tem- 
perature schedule was completed. There is little question that had 
this digestion been stopped earlier the resulting pulp would have 
been o fsatisfactory quality, this surmise being supported by the 
results obtained with Digestion No. 3424-I in Series II (where 
47 per cent of waste liquor was used) and by fifth digestion of 
Series IV (No. 3466-I) in which a lighter colored liquor was used 
than in the fourth digestion and the digestion was carried to com- 
pletion. Fair results were obtained in the last digestion (No. 
3467-1) containing 10 per cent waste liquor dark in color from 
repeated use. 


General 


The sulphuric acid equivalent (sulphates) present at the end 
of the digestions can be estimated from the volume of liquor in 
the digester at that time. Correcting for the moisture in the 
wood, the sulphuric acid equivalent amounts to 1 per cent of the 
weight of the dry wood in the digestions in which fresh lime base 
liquor was used, and. 1.8 per cent in those in which waste liquor 
was used. Calculated in a similar manner, amounts of 4.5, 11.5 
and 18.5 per cent were obtained for the digestions in which fresh 
soda base liquor, 50 per cent waste liquor, and 96 per cent waste 
liquor were used. The high sulphate content of the last two 
digestions may be partly accounted for by the fact that they were 
carried beyond the point at which the base disappeared. In a 21- 
hour digestion with fresh lime base liquor, Hagglund*® obtained an 
equivalent of 3 per cent sulphuric aicd, and with 30 per cent 
relief liquor, 5 per cent sulphuric acid. 

It was found that the allowable limit of the amount of liquor 
that can be used in making up the cooking acid can be determined 
roughly by measuring the color of the acid. Providing the color 
of the liquor used in the make-up is not lower than 25 parts blue 
measured by the method previously described, it should be possible 
to use a sufficient quantity of this liquor to bring the color of 
the acid down to 70 parts blue without greatly affecting the cook- 
ing time or quality of the pulp. Calculated by proportion from 
the amounts of liquor and the color of the cooking acid in Diges- 
tion No. 3417, this corresponds to approximately 35 per cent by 
volume. Waste liquors or relief liquors of lighter color could 
doubtless be used in greater amount. However, as previously men- 
tioned, a greater amount of waste liquor which results in a shorter 
cooking time and possibly a slightly darker colored pulp, can be 


® Loc. cit. 
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used if the end point is watched carefully. Although +) 
the liquor should give a fairly accurate indication of 
of the cooking acid, it is quite possible that if the coi 
tained with a small amount of relatively dark liquor 
might be more drastic than that when the color is obtai 
a larger amount of lighter colored liquor. 


Color of 
1€ quality 
T 1§ ob. 
the effect 


ned with 


Conclusions 


1. Relief liquor was used to replace at least 50 per cent of the 
water in preparing cooking acid with no apparent effect on the 
resulting pulp. 

2. When waste liquor from a fresh lime base cooking acid was 
used in amounts up to nearly 100 per cent of its volume in the 
cooking acid the cooking time was reduced and the color of the 
pulp was darker than that obtained when no waste liquor was 
used to produce a medium hard quality of pulp. 

3. Waste liquor from fresh soda base cooking acid could not 
be used in large quantity to produce an easy-bleaching pulp with- 
cut burning the pulp before the digestion was completed, 

4. The repeated use of lime base waste liquor in quantities up 
to 20 per cent for preparing the cooking acid for three successive 
digestions had no apparent effect upon the resulting pulp. How- 
ever, when relief liquor was used in conjunction with waste liquor 
the pulps burned readily and the results were similar to those ob- 
tained when waste liquor alone was used. 


TAPPI Kalamazoo Section Activities 


At the November meeting of the Kalamazoo Valley Section 
of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 
at the Columbia Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich., it was decided by the 
members of the section to utilize the proceeds from the recent 
fall meeting of the Technical Association for an educational 
loan fund to aid students in colleges who are preparing them- 
selves for employment in the pulp and paper industry. 

To benefit from the fund a student must have completed at 
least two years of work in a technical or scientific school or 
college. The fund amounting to about one thousand dollars 
will be handled through the trust department of the Bank of 
Kalamazoo. The disbursing committee is to consist of the of- 
ficers of the Kalamazoo Valley Section and the bank trust officer. 

It was voted to charge no dues for membership in the sec- 
tion and to hold twelve meetings annually, six of which shall 
be dinner meetings and six mill meetings. E. Frank Whitting- 
ton of the Sutherland Paper Company and John Bowman of the 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company were appointed mem- 
bers of the meeting arrangements committee. A committee to 
study the by-laws of the section consisting of Frank Libby, W. 
Kent Kidder and Harry C. Bradford, was also appointed. 

Plans are under way to again have a joint meeting in the 
spring with the local cost men. This meeting usually attracts 
many from outside of Michigan. A special committee was ap- 
pointed to make arrangements for this meeting. These include 
Frank Libby of K. V. P. Company, M. D. Bardeen of the Lee 
Paper Company, W. Kent Kidder of the Allied Paper Mills, 
E. F. Whittington of the Sutherland Paper Company, and Harold 
R. Miller of the Paper Makers Chemical Corp. 

“Information for the Establishing of Pulp Specifications,” was 
the title of a paper read by Carl Schneider, chief chemist of the 
Hawthorne Paper Company. Mr. Schneider reported that over 
a period of about three years tests indicating pulp quality has 
shown considerable irregularity. The need for laying down 
standards that will tend to insure better and more uniform quality 
of pulp is evident. The practicability of working out such stand- 
ards was questioned by Roger Egan of Bulkley-Dunton Company, 
New York, who indicated the great difference that exists in gen- 
eral mill equipment and requirements. 
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Current Paper Trade Literature 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on 


For photostatic copies of articles appearing in the Abstract 
Section, address the chairman of the Abstracts Committee, Dr. 
Clarence J. West, National Research Council, 2lst and B. 
Streets, Washington, D. C. The charge for this service is: 
Photostats 9 x 11 inches, 18 cents each; 18 x 11 inches, 35 cents 
each; 22 x 18 inches, 70 cents each; minimum charge, 50 cents. 
Payment should be made upon receipt of invoice. Copies of 
United States patents may be obtained from the U. S. Patent 
Office, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents each. Send currency 
not stamps. 
Paper Specialties 

Use of K. B. Asphalt Emulsion in the Paper Industry. H. 
J. Wobbe, Papier-Fabr. 29, No. 22, 333-335 (May 31, 1931).—The 
use of K. B. asphalt emulsion in the manufacture of asphalt fiber- 
ous products is discussed. The emulsion is stable in very dilute 
solutions and in the presence of electrolytes. This. new asphalt 
has many advantages over the old warm asphalt method. The many 
uses, especially for the manufacture of board that can be rolled 
and cartons, are given. Old paper and sulphate pulp is used in the 
manufacture of the board. The asphalt emulsion is added after the 
beating in the hollander and precipitated on the fibers by means of 
a sizing material. In the manufacture of carton the asphalt is 
added between the layers after the second cylinder. These layers 
of asphalt flow between the layers of paper, during the drying, 
producing a thin asphalt film.—J. F. O. 

Observation Over the Action of a Pair of Steel Rolls on 
Various Kinds of Paper. F. Gunther, Zellstoff Papier, 11 No. 
1,19 (Jan., 1931) ; Papier-Fabr. 29, No. 16, 244-249 (1931).—In 
order to determine the action of the pressure of steel rolls on 
paper, it is necessary to know the thickness of the paper. After 
comparing the mechanical and optical methods it was decided that 
the mechanical method gave the most usable results. The width of 
the pressure zone can be calculated by the difference of the thick- 
nesses, unpressed minus pressed, whereby the average pressure ot 
the pressure zone can be found by the usual lineal pressure. The 
amount of specific pressure is dependent upon the degree of beat- 
ing as well as the strength of the paper. The thicker and the less 
the paper is beaten, the greater will be the pressure zone. Hard 
beaten grease proof paper has a small pressure zone because it 
cannot be compressed. The quadrupling of the lineal pressure from 
% kilograms per square centimeter to 400 kilograms per square 
centimeter produces only a small decrease in thickness. Increasing 
the lineal pressure over 100 kilograms per square centimeter is 
injurious to the fibers.—J. F. O. 

Method of Imparting High Finish to Paper. Albert L. Clapp 
assignor to Bennett, Inc. U. S. pat. 1,797,048 (March 17, 1931).— 
After the drying operation there is applied to paper an aqueous 
dispersion of solid particles of waxes flexible at the calendering 
temperature of the usual hot calendering rolls at the dry end of 
the paper machine, and the paper is hot calendered.—A. P.-C. 

Slitting Device. James A. Cameron and Robert McC. John- 
ston assignors to Cameron Machine Co. U. S. pat. 1,794,398 
(March 3, 1931).—The circular slitting knife is mounted on anti- 
friction bearings on a short shaft. On either side of the knife, 
and spaced apart from it, is a side check. Anti-friction means are 
Provided between the knife and each cheek is to steady the blade.— 
A. P.-C. 

Sectional Electric Drives for Paper Machines. Anon. 
World’s Paper Trade Rev. 95, 914-918 (March 13, 1931).—An 
illustrated description of the British Thomson-Houston Co.’s, sec- 
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tional electric drive installed in the last quarter of 1930 on the 230- 
inch 1000-ft. per min. machine of the Sittingbourne mill of Edward 
Lloyd, Ltd—aA. P.-C. 

Process for the Treatment of Varnished Wall Papers. 
Maurice Gruin. U. S. pat. 1,801,737 (April 21, 1931) —Aged effects 
are produced on varnished wall paper by forming in the varnish 
which already exists on the wall paper irregular grooves and apply- 
ing color in such grooves.—A. P.-C. 

Manufacture of Insulating Board from Cornstalks. O. R. 
Sweeney and W. E. Emley. U. S. Bur. Standards, Miscellaneous 
Pub. No. 112, 27 p. (1930).—A description of the experimental 
work at Iowa State College on the manufacture of cornstalk in- 
sulating boards, including laboratory scale, semi-commercial ex- 
periments. Both chemical and mechanical methods were used. 
The boards produced appeared to have the same properties as 
boards from other sources. A statistical survey of the quantity, 
distribution, value, etc., of cornstalks is given and cost data are 
presented in pointing out the possibilities of cornstalks in board 
production.—A. P.-C. 

Sheets of Fibrous Material. Roland B. Respees assignor tv 
Respats, Inc. Brit. pat. 339,528 (Jan. 11, 1930).—Material such as 
pine wood waste or straw is cooked with caustic soda solution 
partially to soften the material while leaving a comparatively large 
proportion of the natural gums in the cooked material, the latter 
is reduced mechanically in the presence of a loose abrasive such 
as sand and the resulting fibrous pulp and abrasive are separated, a 
sheet is formed of the pulp and the latter is densified by pressure 
and heating to about usual vulcanizing temperature. An apparatus 
is described.—A. P.-C. 

Method of and Apparatus for Corrugating Paper Board. 
Clarence J. Shoo assignor to General Fibre Box Co. U. S. pats. 
1,796,541 and 1,796,542 (March 17, 1931).—Paper is corrugated 
between corrugating rolls to which paraffin is applied so that the 
paraffin is applied to the corrugated sheet in maximum amounts 
to the inside of the crests of corrugations and in minimum 
amounts to the outside of the crests. The amount of paraffin thus 
applied to the web is sufficient to permit uniform corrugation to 
full height without undue strain, but insufficient to affect adhesive- 
ly applying a facing sheet to each side of the corrugated sheet. No. 
1,796,541 relates to the machine and No. 1,796,542 to the product 
and the method of producing it.—A. P.-C. 

Wallboard and Pressboard. Fernando S. Vivas. U. S. pat. 
1,800,121 (April 7, 1931).—In producing a sheet of felted cellulosic 
fibers, the pulp used is beaten with a solution of dextrin —A. P.-C. 

Stencil Sheet. S. Horii. U. S. pat. 1,792,095 (Feb. 10, 1931). 
—Sheet material such as Japanese yoshino paper is coated with a 
composition comprising a mixture of esters of polysaccharides 
such as cellulose acetate, cellulose nitrate, starch acetate, starch 
palmitate or mannan acetate with naphthenic acid glycerides and 
a heavy hydrocarbon oil.—A. P.-C. 

Preparation for Coating Paper. Société I. F. Laucks, Inc. 
Fr. pat. 694,224 (April 19, 1930).—The preparation is made by in- 
corporating a mineral substance with a protien in the liquid 
state derived from cleaginous seeds. The seeds are freed from 
oil and extracted with a feebly alkaline salt such as sodium sulphite 
and the protein is precipitated with lime.—A. P.-C. 

Stencil Sheet. Shinjiro Rorii. U. S. pat. 1,799,793, (April 7, 
1931).—A base of fibrous material such as Japanese yoshino paper 
is coated with a composition comprising a gelatinous organic 
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colored such as gelatin dispersed in water in admixture with naph- 
thenic acids.—A. P.-C. 

Transfer Material W. S. Lawrence and Kaumagraph Co. 
Brit. pat. 338,611 (Aug. 27, 1929)—Transfers are formed with a 
paper base and a composition containing ethyl or benzyl cellulose, 
a resinous material such as cumar, a blown oil such as blown castor 
oil, and coloring material, and other substances such as ethyl] loc- 
tate, tricresyl phosphate, ethyl] abietate and glycol monoethy] ether 
also may be used in various mixtures.—A. P.-C. 

Tapered Roofing Shingle. Henry C. Avery assignor to The 
Patent and Licensing Corp. U. S. pat. 1,802,494 (April 28, 1931). 
—Shingles having a fibrous foundation and containing water- 
proofing material are formed by producing a sheet board of sub- 
stantially uniform thickness on a paper machine, cutting the board 
into slabs equal in area to that of the shingle, and skiving the 
slabs on a diagonal plane from end to end, to form two tapered 
shingles from each slab.—A. P.-C. 

Method of and Apparatus for Making Roofing Materials. 
Donald A. Cumfer assignor to Anaconda Sales Co. U. S. pat. 
1,794,674 (March 3, 1931).—A web coated on one side is moved 
in an endwise direction. A strip is severed from each edge of 
the web and the severed strips are advanced at the same speed 
as the web. A metal band is affixed to the uncoated face of the 
web. The severed strips are turned through a half turn and 
shifted toward each other without interrupting their advance. The 
strips are finafly affixed to the web along the edges of the latter, 
the coated surface of the web and of each strip being exposed 
in the completed product.—A. P.-C. 

Feltable Bituminous Pulps. Charles L. Keller assignor to 
The Richardson Co. U. S. pat. 1,792,098 (Feb. 10, 1931).—Fibrous 
material is subjected to a “pre-beating” to form a half stock and 
the latter is concentrated to an easily handled plastic stage, trans- 
ferred to a mixer, “premixed” with added bituminous material and 
the “premixed” stock is transferred to a heater and subjected 
to beating to prepare the fibers for felting, and production of a 
product in sheet form.—A. P.-C. 

Waterproof and Method of Preparing Same. Harold L. 
Levin assignor to The Flintkote Co. U. S. pat. 1,793,810 (Feb. 24, 
1931).—Plaster board is made by forming a core of plastic cementi- 
tious material and combining therewith a covering sheet of ab- 
sorbent material having one of its surfaces coated with a layer 
of an aqueous dispersion of bituminous material.—A. P.-C. 

Method of and Machine for Making Multicolored Strip 
Shingles. George P. Heppes assignor to The Patent and Li- 
censing Corp. U. S. pat. 1,791,560 (Feb. 10, 1931).—Multicolored 
strip shingles are made by coating a sheet of roofing with an im- 
pervious material, feeding the sheet longitudinally and simultane- 
ously projecting for a definite period on the moving sheet a num- 
ber of streams of grit extending transversely of the sheet in 
parallel longitudinally spaced lines, shutting off the grit while a 
predetermined length of the sheet pz repeating the projection 
of grit at regular intervals, and finally cutting the sheet on lines 
between the grit-covered spaces.—A.-P.-C. 


Method of and Machine for Making Roofing Elements of 
Assorted Colors. Frederick C. Overbury assignor to The Pat- 
ent and Licensing Corp. U. S. pat. 1,791,371 (Feb. 10, 1931).— 
Roofing elements with different combinations of colored areas 
are made by applying a number of different colors in rotation in 
successive transverse bands to a strip of sheet roofing material, 
and cutting off elements from the strips, each pair of successive 
cuts on the strip being spaced by the width of a number of bands 
less than the number of colors applied.—A. P.-C. 

Method of Making Thick-Butt Shingle Strips. Frederick C. 
Overbury assignor to The Patent and Licensing Corp. U. S. pat. 
1,802,032 (April 21, 1931).—Roofing units with tapered thickened 
butts are made by applying to a sheet of roofing base coating 
material in a succession of areas of tapering thickness, the adjacent 
boundaries of successive areas being mutually spaced, and cut- 
ting the sheet on these lines of maximum thickness.—A. P.-C. 
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Water-Resistan: Paper Product. William C. Lodge assignor 
to Oswego Falls Corp. U. S. pat. 1,792,382 (Feb. 10, 1931) — 
There is added to the pulp sizing in the proportion of 3 parts of 
rosin or rosin substitute and approximately 1 part of wax or wax 
substitute, and a fixing or precipitation treatment is employed for 
the production of 2 final paper product containing about 1 per cent 
wax and not more than 3 per cent rosin, which is suitable fo; 
bottle hood caps, etce.—A. P.-C. 

Treating Paper to Improve its Light-Reflecting Properties, 
National Paper Process Co. Brit. pat. 338,168 (Aug. 14, 1929) — 
To cause paper or other surfaces to reflect whiter light than usual, 
a light filter is applied to them in uniformly distributer areas, 
which with the untinted areas reflects a combination of colors giv- 
ing a substantially white effect (the individual tinted and untinted 
areas being sufficiently small to prevent conscious resolution at 
the normal viewing distance). The color applied (usually blue) 
is such as to counteract the preponderant colors normally reflected 
by the surface.—A. P.-C. 

Paper Containing Rubber. General Rubber Co. Fr. pat 
697,683 (June 19, 1930).—A protective colloid such as starch esters 
known as “feculoid” or “feculose” or a protein is mixed with paper 
pulp. The mixture is rendered and a dispersion of rubber added. 
The pulp is then treated in the usual manner for making paper— 
A. P.-C. 

Safety Paper. Raymond E. Bohrer assignor to The Todd 
Co. U. S. pat. 1,799,499 (April 7, 1931) —A number of maximum 
valuation legends are printed in a concealed manner on documents 
such as bank cheques, by the use of substances such as “colorless 
inks” which are altered by chemical agents such as “ink eradi- 
cators” so as to render the legends visible.—A. P.-C. 

Porous Water-Laid Felt. Henry P. Shopneck assignor to 
Arden Box Toe Co. U. S. pat. 1,799,931 (April 7, 1931)—A 
porous water-laid felt is made with preponderating proportion of 
long fibers bonded together with a smaller proportion of the 
gelatinized corium portion of untanned animal skins. This product 
is suitable for use as a box toe stock.—A. P.-C. 

Ornamental Paper. Esther J. Kiefer. U. S. pat. 1,801,313, 
(April 21, 1931).—An airproof, moisture-proof, waterproof paper 
has one side uniformly coated with a diluted pyroxylin coating 
including a metallic coloring powder, and contains less than 3.5 
per cent of pyroxylin by weight.—A. P.-C. 

Insulating Layers of Different Dielectric Coefficients. Hans 
Meurer assignor to Felten & Guilleaume Carlswek Actien-Gesell- 
schaft. U. S. pat. 1,802,030 (April 21, 1931).—The patent covers 
an electric cable having a graded insulation on the conductor 
consisting of a number of layers of similar paper, the paper 
forming the layers being compressed to various densities to produce 
correspondingly different dielectric constants, the dielectric con- 
stants and the densities of the layers disposed nearest the con- 
ductor being the highest and gradually decreasing outwardly from 
the conductor.—A. P.-C. 

Process of Making Paper. Donald K. Pattillo assignor to 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. U. S. pat. 1,797,789 (March 24, 
1931).—Chlorine is added to the stock in the beater near the be- 
ginning of the beating operation to sterilize the stock, which is then 
subjected to beating and made into paper.—A. P.-C. 

Waterproof Fibroof Products Suitable for Making Milk 
Bottles, etc. Albert L. Clapp. U. S. pat. 1,793,839 (Feb. 24, 
1931).—A thermoplastim waterproofing material such as paraffin 
and rosin is mixed with a suspension of wood pulp at a temperature 
above the melting point of the thermoplastic material, and while 
hot the suspension is made into the desired form such as milk 
bottles, dishes or toys.—A. P.-C. 

Molded Products from Cellulosic Material. Frederic H. 
Smyser assignor to General Electric Co. U. S. pat. 1,792,254 (Feb. 
10, 1931).—A cellulosic material such as sawdust, bagasse or corn- 
stalks, having natural substances capable of yielding resinous com- 
pounds is digested with caustic soda, and sulphuric acid is added 
to the digested mass to precipitate the dissolved resinous consti- 
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tuents, the material is filtered and the mass is washed until neutral, 
dried at about 80° C. and there is added to the dried mass about 
5 to 40 per cent of hydrated lime, the material is powdered and 
is molded under heat and pressure.—A. P.-C. 

Method of Making and Impregnating Paper-Wrapped Wire. 
Neil C. Lamont assignor to National Electric Products Corp. U. 
S. pat. 1,798,889 (March 31, 1931).—Wire is provided with a 
waxed-paper covering by impregnating the paper with wax prior to 
the application of the paper to the wire, applying the paper to the 
wire, and wrapping it around the wire. The wrapped wire is 
finally put through a bath of molten wax.—A. P.-C. 

100 Per Cent Groundwood for Newsprint. W. J. Garding 
and O. L. E. Weber. Technical Association Papers XIV, 240-242 
(May, 1931); Paper Trade J. 93, No. 3, 39-41 (July 16, 1931).— 
Newsprint manufactured from groundwood prepared by the Fish 
process without addition of sulphite was found to run at least 
as satisfactorily on the printing presses as ordinary newsprint 
containing up to 20 per cent sulphite—A. P.-C. 

Embossed Kraft Paper and Process for Obtaining It. 
Georges Charriaud Fr. pat. 700,236 (Feb. 26, 1931).—Paper suit- 
able as a substitute for single-faced corrugated paper or board 
for wrapping or packing purposes is produced by embossing suit- 
able designs in a sheet of kraft paper weighing 200 g. per sq. m. 
or more, in such a way as to produce the embossings along parallel] 
lines, with interevening lines along which the paper is not em- 
bossed.—A. P.-C. wis 

Manufacture of Insulating Board at Donnacona, Quebec. J. 
S. Bates and A. A. MacDiarmid. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 31, 657- 
659, 674 (May 28, 1931).—A brief discussion of the benefits derived 
from insulating materials and the use and properties of some 
types that are at present manufactured into a product suitable for 
thermal insulation and sound absorption, together with a descrip- 
tion of processes employed at the recently constructed Donnacona 
board mill.—A. P.-C. 

The Waterproofing of Papers and Boards. Am. Matagrin. 
Papeterie 49, 532-549, 594-598, 641-645, 730-734, 789-790, 826-830, 
937-938, 973-977, 1032-1034, 1077-1081, 11118, 1121 (1927); 59, 
10-14, 106-112, 166-170, 213-214, 262-269, 366-373, 418, 421, 481, 
581-582, 637-641, 694-698, 754-758, 818-822, 874-882, 926-930, 986- 
990, 1222-1229, 1282-1289 (1928) ; 51, 2-10, 58, 61, 178, 181, 294, 297, 
430-434, 490-494, 546-550, 741-745, 895-896, 921-925, 1049-1053, 11117- 
1122, 1169-1173, 1297-1301, 1373-1377, 1433-1434 (1929) ; 52, 134-142, 
209-213, 337-338, 474-480, 585-590, 654-661, 717-721, 790-794, 1385- 
1386, 1518-1522 (1930); 53, 94-97, 157-162, 290-294, 441-445, 502- 
509, 554-561, 701-709, 761-765 (1931).—A monograph with bibli- 
ography of 791 references.—A. P.-C. 

Process for the Production cf Multi-Colored Designs on Pulp 
and Paper Webs by Means of Sprays Arranged Within Sev- 
eral Rotating Ring Templates. Ger. pat. 511,202 (Nov. 9, 
1928).—Heinrich Bongartz, Elberfeld. Quick drying solutions of 
cellulose are used to carry the color.—J. F. O. 

Process for the Manufacture of two or Multi-Colored Paper 
on a Paper Machine. I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt. Ges. Frank- 
furt a.M. Aust. pat. 121,150 (Sept. 15, 1930).—A different colored, 
greasy sheet is couched on a coarse paper stock and the sheet thus 
obtained is pressed in a wet condition. In this manner, several 
layers of stock of different color and with different degrees of 
hydration can be couched and pressed.—J. F. O. 


Raw Materials 


Decomposition or Cooking of Corn Stalks by Means of Nitric 
Acid. E. Horvath and G. Eber, Cellulosechemie, 12, No. 4: 
85-95 (April 5, 1931).—The chopped up corn stalks lose about 18 
per cent by weight with the young stalks and about 13 per cent 
with the full grown, during the beating up in the beater. The loss 
In weight is due to the water soluble constituents, the impurities 
and the finely divided stock. The single stages of the process are, 
1. The cutting up of the raw material. 2. Acid cooking. 3. Wash- 
ing. 4, Alkali treatment. 5. Washing and drying. By cooking 
the raw stock with a 2 to 3 per cent solution of nitric acid for 1 to 
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8 hours and with a decomposition temperature of 90 to 98 deg., fol- 
lowed by treatment with a 1 per cent solution of caustic at 80 deg., 
a yield of 45 to 51 per cent is obtained. The consumption of 
nitric acid is from 13 to 47 per cent of the dry weight of the pulp. 
With one and the same yield of pulp, the acid consumption is larger 
the higher the temperature and the’ concentration of the acid. 
After a certain time the nitric acid acts principally on the decom- 
position products of the incrustants which are in solution. The 
consumption of sodium hydroxide decreases if during the time of 
decomposition, the concentration of the acid or the decomposition 
temperature is raised. After a certain decomposition time the con- 
sumption of sodium hydroxide remains constant. The alkali treat- 
ment at high temperatures and pressures diminishes the yield 
strongly. The pulp obtained can be well bleached. The results of 
the analysis of the pulp will be given at a later date. The article 
is profusely supplied with data and curves.—J. F. O. 

Use of Young Trees for the Manufacture of Sulphite Pulp. 
C. G. Schwalbe and K. Berndt, Papier-Fabr. 29, No. 10; 145-148 
(March 8, 1931).—Since the German forests can not cover the 
domestic needs for wood pulp, it was desired to investigate and 
find out if the young trees would produce a wood pulp suitable 
for the manufacture of paper. The barking is to be accomplished 
in a liquor or by some chemical physical method. Spruce wood of 
10 to 12 years growth is cooked for 18 hours in a cooking acid of 
0.9 per cent calcium oxide and 4.2 per cent sulphur dioxide, which 
gives a yield of 46 per cent pulp of good chemical properties and 
strength. An analysis of the pulp gave the following results: 0.4 
per cent rosin, 2.9 copper number, 89.6 per cent alpha cellulose, 
6.1 per cent pentosane. The chlorine consumption for bleaching 
was only 2 per cent active chlorine. The pulp at 62 degrees beat- 
ing gave, 7040 meters tearing length, 3.1 stretch and 1,800 double 
folds. These good results have led to the experimentation in actual 
mill practice —J. F. O. 

Concerning the Chemical Composition of Red Beech (fagus 
silvatica). E. Schmidt, Cellulosechemie, 12, No. 3: 62-67 (March 
§, 1931).—At present it is assumed that in the wood, the cellulose, 
the substances in the wood containing carbohydrates and the lignin, 
are physically intergrown with each other. The author is against 
this so called “incorporation theory” and believes that there is a 
chemical ester union between the cellulose and certain carbohy- 
drates of the walls of the cells. This lignin free cellulose ester is 
designated as the skeleton substance. The author showed the eco- 
nomic importance of the chlorine dioxide decomposition.—J. F. O. 


Effect of Air Treatment on Jack Pine Chips to Overcome 
Pitch Trouble. Otto Kress and E. R. Laughlin. Paper Trade 
J. 93, No. 8; 37-39 (Aug. 20, 1931).—By blowing air at high veloci- 
ty through jack pine chips for 6 and 26 hours the ether extract 
was reduced from 2.74 per cent to 2.06 per cent and 1.81 per cent, 
respectively (decreases of 24.8 per cent and 33.9 per cent); the 
alcohol extract was increased from 2.12 per cent to 2.70 per cent 
and 2.80 per cent, respectively (increases of 27.3 per cent and 32.0 
per cent); the petrolic ether extract was reduced from 1.6 per 
cent to 0.9 per cent and 0.7 per cent, respectively (decreases of 
43.7 per cent and 56.2 per cent); and the degree of unsaturation 
(Hiibl iodine number) was decreased from 3.3 to 2.64 and 1.23, 
respectively (decreases of 20.0 per cent and 62.8 per cent). The 
moisture content was reduced from 50.3 per cent to 10.74 per cent 
and 6.3 per cent, respectively, while there were gains in weight of 
2.5 per cent and 2.2 per cent in the dry weight of the wood, due 
to oxidation. It has‘ been observed in mill practice that pitch 
trouble on the paper machine generally occurs when green wood is 
used, and is practically non-existent with wood that has been 
seasoned for 8 to 12 months. It is suggested that a suitable air- 
drying of the chipped wood can give results similar to seasoning 
for 8 months or longer, from the standpoint of pitch trouble — 
a Fo 

Effect of Processing on the Number of Ray Cells in Pulps 
and Stuffs. George J. Ritter, F. A. Simmonds and P. R. East- 
wood. Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 30: 854-855 (July 23, 1931); Paper 
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Trade J. 93, No. 11: 41-45 (Sept. 19, 1931).—The results of an 
investigation into the ray-cell content of pulps at the various stages 
in the conversion of wood to paper showed that: (1) An increase 
in the concentration of chemicals in a sulphate cooking liquor 
causes a decrease in the ray-cell content of the pulp. (2) Washing 
pulp in the blow pit slightly reduces the ray-cell content. (3) Ordi- 
nary mechanical processing has little effect on the ray-cells, other 
than a possible slight reduction in their size. (4) In commercial 
operations the largest number of ray cells are probably lost through 
the wires of the wet machines, thickeners, or screens, being carried 
away with the white water; a closed white water system would 
prevent some of this loss. (5) Bleaching destroys a certain per- 
centage of the ray cells and renders the remainder more susceptible 
to disintegration. by mechanical processing —aA. P.-C. 

Sulphite Papers from Swamp Black Gum. G. H. Chidester. 
Tech. Assoc. Papers Series 14: 223-226 (May, 1931); Paper Trade 
J. 93, No. 10: 51-54 (Sept. 3, 1931).—Sulphite pulps, bleaching 
to a good white color with a small requirement of bleaching 
powder, were produced from swamp black gum and made into 
writing, book and greaseproof papers comparable in quality with 
similar grades of commercial papers made from conifer pulps. 
The pulp strength developed, as shown by pebble-mill beating 
tests, was lower than the strength of spruce or hemlock sulphite, 
but this difference was not so marked after the pulp processing and 
paper making operations, and the papers compared favorably with 
conifer sulphite papers. The high density of the gum wood and 
the pulp yields obtainable show that approximately 1300 pounds 
of pulp can be produced per cord of wood, and the resulting econo- 
my, in comparison with spruce, is apparent.—A. P.-C. 

Cellulose and Lignin 

Studies on Lignin and Related Compounds. VIII. A Kinetic 
Study of the Action of Sulphurous Acid on Lignin and Related 
Compounds. Charles A. Sankey and Harold Hibbert. Can. J. 
Research 5: 1-47 (July, 1931); Pulp Paper Mag. Can. 30: 981-984 
(Aug. 27, 1931).—Electrical conductivity measurements were made 
over the temperature range of 18 deg. to 145 deg. C. of reaction 
mixtures of sulphurous acid and a large number of type com- 
pounds, and data were obtained on the stability of the resulting 
sulphonic acids and the mobility of the equilibria involved. The 
compounds investigated include saturated and unsaturated alde- 
hydes; saturated, unsaturated and cyclic ketones; phenols; sub- 
stances in which an ethylene linkage is the only reactive group; 
furance derivatives, and substances containing pyrone rings. The 
results are discussed fgom the standpoints of structure and reac- 
tion mechanism. Conductivity-temperature curves for lignosul- 
phonic acids from various sources indicate that the products are 
sulphonic acids of the -C=C- type. Other evidence points to an 
oxomium addition product with a ring oxygen as being a probable 
intermediate in the formation of the final and more stable lignos- 
sulphonic acid. The relation of such a mechanism to the experi- 
mental conditions employed in the commercial process of the manu- 
facture of sulphite pulp is indicated. The formation of ligno- 
sulphonic acids through tautomerization of a phenolic nucleus is 
considered highly improbable. Also, for such formation a carbonyl 
group does not necessarily have to be present. Strong additional 
evidence is presented for the presence of a heterocyclic ring con- 
taining oxygen and for an ethylene linkage in the lignin molecule. 
The latter is indicated to be in the same ring system as the oxygen 
atom.—A. P.-C. 

Action of Caustic Solutions on Soda Pulp. F. Bogoyavlenskii 
and S. Novikov. Bumazhnaya Prom. 9, No. 7: 23-28 (July, 1930) ; 
Chimie & Industrie 25: 1487-1488 (June, 1931).—The authors 
studied the elimination of beta- and gamma-celluloses by caustic 
solutions. Bleached poplar pulp was treated for about 2 hours at 
atmospheric temperature with caustic liquors of different concen- 
trations. The beta-cellulose was determined gravimetrically and 
was found to contain 81.4 per cent pentosans. Maximum solubility 
of the beta-cellulose occurs at concentrations between 2 and 3 
times normal (8 to 12 per cent caustic soda, and 11 to 16 per 
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cent caustic potash). With soda, after the maximum has been 
reached, the solubility curve falls off very rapidly with increasing 
concentration, and with a 10 times normal solution it is practically 
nil. The curve of solubility in caustic potash falls slowly from 2 
to 7 times normal, and then falls rapidly at concentrations from 
7 to 10 times normal.—A. P.-C. 

Recent Investigations in the Chemistry of Cellulose. }. Kry. 
ger. Zellstoff Papier, 11, No. 6: 333-337 (June, 1931)—Resumé 
of modern cellulose chemistry. The work of E. Schmidt ang 
Ludtke over the condition of the cellulose in the walls of the 
plants is elucidated. The size of the micell and the length of 
the glucose anhydride chain varies within certain limits. The 
rotation value number of Hess serves as means of determining 
the purity of the cellulose, although this is disputed by Hagglund, 
The question of the structure of the cellulose, the theory of the 
small molecule and the chain theory are thoroughly discussed, 
The viscosity method and the diffusion method as well as the 
investigation by the ultra centrifuge of Svedborg is used for the 
determination of the size of the particles. The most important 
chemical reactions of cellulose are discussed, such as, the formation 
of alkali cellulose, the change by oxidation or acids, the xanthogen 
formation, the nitration and the acetylation. Also reference is 
made to the morphological formation of the natural fibers.—J. F. 0. 

Investigation of the Chemical Composition of the Jute Fiber 
With Special Reference to the Use of Chlorine Dioxide as an 
Analytical Agént. J. K. Chowdhury and P. Ch. Majundar, 
Tech. Chemie Papier Zellstoff Fabr. 28, No. 1: 6-9 (Feb. 28, 1931), 
—The investigation gave the following results, 0.5 per cent ash, 
0.84 per cent fatty rosin, 9.3 per cent furfural number, 75 per cent 
raw cellulose according to Cross and Bevan, 85 per cent raw cellu- 
lose determined with chlorine dioxide according to the method of 
Schmidt and Graumann, 15.5 per cent lignin according to Krull and 
11.5 per cent wood gum. The ash and furfural content of the 
alpha cellulose obtained with chlorine dioxide is very low and is 
a proof for the purity of this cellulose. Lignin and cellulose can 
be determined together with a saving of time and work by using 
the chlorine dioxide method. The determination of wood gum is 
made by the action of 5 per cent sodium hydroxide on the raw 
cellulose isolated with chlorine dioxide, and neutralized with 
hydrochloric acid in an alcohol solution.—J. F. O. 


Alkaline Process 


Chemistry of Alkaline Wood Pulp Processes. III. Pulping 
of White Pine by the Soda and the Soda-Sulphur Processes. 
Mark W. Bray, J. Stanley Martin and L. A. Carpenter. Tech. 
Assoc. Papers Series 14: 214-219 (May, 1931); Paper Trade J. 
93, No. 12: 33-38 (Sept. 17, 1931).—An investigation was made 
of the suitability of white.pine (Pinus strobus) for the production 
of easy-bleaching pulp of such strength qualities that they may 
be substituted for commercial hardwood soda pulp in the manufac- 
ture of book paper. The investigation included a study of the 
effects, on yield and quality of the resulting pulps, of changing 
the following pulping variables of the soda process and its modifi- 
cations: ratio of chemical to wood, time of digestion, concentration 
of chemical in the cooking liquor, and temperature of digestion. 
The relative merits of the soda process and of a modification of 
it in which sulphur was added to the cooking liquor were com- 
pared. The results indicated that both the caustic soda digestion 
and those employing a mixture of caustic soda and elemental 
sulphur yielded pulps combining strength and bleaching qualities. 
In general, the conditions required to produce such pulps were 
high ratio of chemical to wood and low concentration of chemical 
in the cooking liquor. The addition of elemental sulphur to the 
soda digestion increased the beneficial effects, both in strength 
and. in bleaching qualities—4A. P.-C. 

Mechanism of the Building up of the Cell Wall. 0. L. 
Sponsler. Tech. Chemie Papier Zellstoff Fabr. 28, No. 1: 20-23 
(1931).—Explanation of the growth in the thickness of the cell 
wall in relation to the glucose remnant of cellulose and its crystal- 
lized structure.—J. F. O. 
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“If we were keeping a set of books, we would charge 
against the boiler house every pound of coal or gallon of 
oil delivered to the bunkers or tanks. On the other side 
of the book we would credit the boiler house with every 
pound of steam generated in the boilers, But to do this we 
must necessarily have some unit of value common to both 
steam and coal, so that one side can be checked against the 
other. The heat units in the steam and the heat units in 
the coal provide us with a common unit of value.” (Beard 
Industral Management, July, 1923). 


I. STEAM 


The purpose of factory cost accounts is to measure the 
economy of manufacture and consequently to measure 
wastes. Economy in the use of materials and labor have 
long received what may perhaps be called almost univer- 
sal attention. Other expenses of manufacture have doubt- 
less been given much thought, but they have certainly not 
been subjected to the same strict accounting. If the rela- 
tive importance of the different expenses furnished a 
reason for this in times that are past, it cannot be said to 
do so in the present. The expenses often in the past 
thrown together and called “overhead” have been growing 
in individual importance. This is particularly true of the 
expense of power. A study made a few years ago by the 
National Industrial Conference Board resulted in the state- 
ment that between 1899 and 1923, installed primary power 
for industrial purposes in the United States increased 236 
per cent., while the number of wage earners increased only 
9 per cent. It is probable that these percentages have 
moved even farther apart since then. 

In the past few years the costs of generating power have 
been greatly reduced, and the results achieved have been 
given wide publicity in current engineering literature, so 
that new standards have been made available for quite 
general use. Especially this has been true relative to fuel 
values and the efficiencies of boiler operation and the op- 
eration of prime movers and generators, and the cost of 
the kilowatt hour of electrical energy. Beyond this point, 
however, there are two considerations of weight for the 
individual manufacturer. The first is that power economy 
is not only economy in the development of the unit of me- 
chanical or electrical energy, but in all the further uses of 
steam, and in all transmissions and applications of power; 
and, second, that the conditions of economy can scarcely 
be the same in any two manufacturing plants. 


**“The Journal of Accountancy.” 
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Power Cost Accounts 


By John Whitmore 


There is a further consideration, always to be borne in 
mind. The generation and transmission of power are op- 
erations complete in themselves, the product of which can- 
not (with certain limited exceptions) be stored, but which 
flows continuously into other operations. The product of 
the power plant must be delivered continuously, reliably, 
and in the varying measures in which it is needed, for the 
other processes of the factory. The final test of the eco- 
nomical operation of the power plant is not merely in the 
cost of its product, but in the degree of the precision of 
its service. 

I believe that, supplementing all the work of power en- 
gineers, power cost accounts are essential to ultimate pow- 
er economy in industrial plants, as they are essential for 
the purpose of charging the costs of power to the various 
processes and products with any approach whatever to 
accuracy. 

It is my purpose therefore in these articles to consider 
the bases and the processes of power cost accounts, from 
the purchase of coal, which is the fuel of the great ma- 
jority of factory power plants, to the application of pow- 
er in the manufacturing processes. 


Coal 


The first accounts to be kept are the coal storage ac- 
counts. These should be of the type common to materials 
which have these two characteristics: first, that they carry 
varying quantities of moisture, and second, that their value 
is not in their total bulk, but in certain qualities and con- 
tents which can be determined and stated. In the case 
of coal, the contents upon which the accounting is to be 
based are expressed as British thermal units. But beyond 
the British thermal units, or potential heat value, there 
are other qualities of the coal which have their important 
effects upon the economy of the boiler operation. All of 
these must be taken into account in considering the justi- 
fication of the expense of sampling, analysis, and the main- 
tenance of records. 

In controlling, comparing and judging the results in 
smelting processes, the complete analyses of the ores are to 
be watched for all the influences which are affecting the 
operating results, and they will not be so watched unless 
they are tabulated in such form that the observing of them 
is facilitated. I believe there is here an exact parallel be- 
tween the operation of the smelting furnace and the opera- 
tion of the boiler furnace. 

The methods of sampling, crushing, combining and quar- 
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tering down, to obtain a final sample for analysis, both as 
to coal received and coal fed to the boiler furnace, are well 
known. The frequency of sampling and the extent to which 
samples may be combined, depend principally upon the uni- 
formity of the quality of the coal, and naturally to some 
extent upon the quantities consumed. Power engineers 
have said that every car received should be sampled, and 
that of the coal fed to the boilers frequent sampling 
throughout the day should be made, and that sometimes the 
analysis of each daily sample is advisable, and that in no 
case should the daily samples for more than one week be 
combined for analysis. 

The first analysis by which the value of coal is deter- 
mined, called the “proximate analysis,” i.e., the separation 
of the coal into its constituent compounds, is as follows, by 
percentages: Moisture, Volatile Matter, Fixed Carbon, 
Ash. Then there are separate determinations for: Sul- 
phur, Fusion point of ash, Heat value of coal in British 
thermal units per pound. Moisture, is of course, water 
content, the percentage of which is to be deducted from 
the gross weight to give the weight of dry coal. Ash is 
incombustible material, for which nevertheless all expenses 
in connection with the coal from receiving to feeding to 
the boiler furnace are incurred proportionately, and be- 
yond the furnace operation there is the expense of ash 
removal. Ash, also, in proportion to its own quantity, 
will carry away with it more or less unburnt coal. A 
minimum of 5 percent ash is said to be necessary, but boil- 
er coals contain up to 20 percent ash. As regards sulphur 
I quote: “Sulphur should not exceed one per cent. Exces- 
sive sulphur will corrode all iron or steel which may come 
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down of the plant.” The British thermal unit is the he, 
required to raise the temperature of one pound of wate; 
one degree Fahrenheit. 

The foregoing I think establishes the importance of 
sufficient series of analyses of coal received. The neces. 
sity for analysis of coal fired, beyond the moisture deter. 
mination, may depend upon the manner in which analyses 
of coal received are recorded and upon how far the meth. 
ods of storage permit the identification of the coal going 
into consumption with the original analysis of the same 
There is also enough in the foregoing quotations, an4 
much more in the sources quoted from, to suggest that the 
economies of different coals may not be very satisfactorily 
compared, unless beyond the comparison of all other costs 
there is allowance for difference in expense of repairs 
consequent upon using different grades of coal. 

I have referred to the advantage of such storage, and 
such records of coal in storage, as shall furnish ready iden- 
tification of the coal going into consumption with its orig. 
inal analysis. There are, in addition, other considerations 
which should in their respective measures govern coal 
storage methods. Fairly frequent clean-ups are necessary 
for the final verification of quantities reported consumed: 
there must be limits to the quantities stored without the 
separations which make clean-ups possible. The construc. 
tion of bins of the proper size and character for the stor- 
age of coal is almost surely a great economy in the long 
run, for the reasons above mentioned and to guard against 
loss of heat value from different causes. As far as possi- 
ble only coal of a substantially uniform character should 
be placed in a single bin. 

The coal storage ledger may now be ruled as follows: 
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in contact with the gases of combustion.” And again, “A 
high sulphur coal is the enemy of all grates and those 
stoker parts exposed to the heat of the furnace.” Volatile 
matter is valuable fuel gas, but if present in excessive 
quantity may be disadvantageous in operation, or under 
unsuitable conditions may be largely wasted. As regards 
the fusion point of ash, I quote again: “A coal with a 
fusion point of ash too low for the conditions under which 
it is burned will cause serious losses, even to the shutting 
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If the analyses are thus recorded against the debits of 
coal received, it is only necessary to turn to the coal stores 
ledger page for the coal being used, to have all its charac- 
teristics plainly before one. 

There are various means of weighing coal to the boilers, 
the best of which are automatic scales recording the weight 
of coal fed to each boiler separately. 

We are now at the point where coal is fed to the boil- 
ers, its quantity and all costs per ton to this point known, 
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and its heat value known. And nothing has been done (I 
yas on the point of saying with the exception of a little 
derical work having a trivial cost, but I doubt even this 
exception) beyond what is necessary to the engineering 
ntrol of the boiler operations. . 


Water 


If water were fed to the boilers, for example, as pur- 
chased from a water company, it would merely be neces- 
sry to charge the boilers with the portion of the water 
company’s bill corresponding to the quantity of water me- 
red to the boilers. Two things, however, may and prob- 
ably will, intervene. These are purification of the water 
and preheating of the water. 

The subject of the purification of boiler feed water has 
been dwelt upon at length for many years and in many 
places. It will suffice here to quote the opening sentence 
in the article on the subject in “Marks’ Mechanical Engi- 
neers’ Handbook,” 1930, page 1136: “The purification of 
feed water and the maintenance of the proper boilerwater 
conditions are essential to the efficient operation of steam 
boilers. The troubles to be guarded against are scale, cor- 
rosion, Caustic embrittlement, foaming and priming.” We 
may assume therefore that the power cost accounts will 
include expenses of feed water treatment. Such expenses 
will include labor, power, chemicals (as drawn from stores 
aid used), laboratory charges, and repair and amortiza- 
tion reserves for the purification plant. 

The preheating of the boiler feed water leaves less work 
for the boilers to do, and consequently increases their ca- 
pacity. 

The supplying of hot water to the boilers is accomplished 
in various ways. If the engine is condensing, the water 
from steam condensed is returned to the boilers, contain- 
ing more or less heat according to the temperature of the 
exhaust steam condensed. If the engine is non-condens- 
ing, the exhaust steam, containing somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 90 percent of the heat in the steam as 
delivered to the engine, may be used to heat the boiler feed 
water. Or the exhaust steam may be used for various 
manufacturing processes and for factory heating. 

The heating of the boiler feed water may be accom- 
plished by secondary uses of the heat from the boiler fur- 
nace, and before the water enters the boiler proper. ‘The 
boilers may be equipped with economizers in which the 
water is heated by means of waste gases from the boiler 
operation. Or the boiler furnace may be water-cooled and 
water for the boiler heated thereby. 

If the boiler feed water is heated with heat that does 
not belong to the boiler at the time it is used for the pur- 
pose, such heat must be charged to the steam production 
and credited to the power plant operation furnishing it. 
The temperature of the boiler feed water is to be deter- 
mined and recorded after such heating. But 11 it is heated 
by secondary uses of heat from the boiler furnace, as by 
means of an economizer, the heat belongs to the boiler, and 
the temperature of the feed water is determined and rec- 
orded before such heating. 

It is desirable that both water to the boilers and steam 
from the boilers be metered, but if only one of these is 
metered, the quantity of the other can with due allow- 
ances be calculated. The weight of water evaporated and 
the weight of steam produced are the same, but not quite 
all the water fed to the boilers is evaporated. The differ- 
ence is said to be due to “leaks and blowdowns.” 

The heat content in British thermal units per pound of 
Water at the various temperatures respectively, are given 
in the steam tables in “Marks’ Mechanical Engineers’ 
Handbook.” For feed water temperatures they are always 
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approximately, and at one point (as already noted) are 
exactly, the temperature of the water less 32° (the degrees 
Fahrenheit for which the heat units are 0). The figure 
given by the steam tables has merely to be multiplied by 
the pounds of water to ascertain the total heat content of 
the water as fed to the boilers. 

In the steam tables, however, heat content is stated on 
the basis of the zero point for heat being 32° Fahrenheit. 
For power accounting purposes I believe some temperature 
corresponding to the average temperature of water enter- 
ing the plant, or the average temperature of the atmos- 
phere, needs to be substituted. The heat content of water 
or steam between 32° Fahrenheit and such average tem- 
perature (which may perhaps be taken to be 60°) has 
neither cost nor recoverable value, and should not enter 
into the determination of the price at which water or steam 
is to be credited to one process and debited to another in 
the course of the accounting. For this is what occurs, if 
the steam cost at the boilers is divided by British thermal 
units representing all heat value over 32°. A unit value 
below actual cost is determined, and (to illustrate) a non- 
condensing engine, with a net debit (assuming uses within 
the plant for all exhaust steam) for only the difference be- 
tween heat value in the steam entering the engine, and heat 
value in the exhaust, is charged below the cost of its con- 
sumption, 

I suggest therefore that the theoretical heat value in 
water entering the plant (the difference between 32° and 
actual temperature) be disregarded, and that the heat 
values of boiler feed water and steam be calculated on the 
basis of 60° as zero point for heat. This involves the de- 
duction of the theoretical heat content between 32° and 
60° from all steam table British thermal unit figures. 


Steam 


We have now considered the boiler feed water and its 
heat content; and the coal burnt and its heat value. It 
remains to consider the quantity of the steam produced, 
and the heat content of the steam. It is necessary to com- 
plete the two sides of the boilers account, as the latter 
is described in the quotation at the head of this article. 

Steam is of two characters, called respectively saturated 
and superheated. Saturated steam is the immediate prod- 
uct of evaporation. Its temperature corresponds to its 
pressure : if either is known the other is known. The tem- 
perature at which water evaporates depends upon the pres- 
sure under which evaporation takes place. At sea-level, 
where the atmospheric pressure is 14.7 pounds to the 
square inch, the boiling point of water is 212°, but at any 
point above sea-level, with atmospheric pressure less than 
14.7 pounds to the square inch, the boiling point of water 
is less than 212°, atmospheric pressure and boiling point 
always corresponding. So with boiler pressures above 14.7 
pounds to the square inch, the evaporation point, that is 
the temperature at which water changes into steam of the 
same temperature, is above 212°, boiler pressure and tem- 
perature always corresponding. 

If water is fed to the boilers below the evaporation tem- 
perature under the existing pressure, the task of the boilers 
is first in raising the temperature of the water to the evap- 
oration point, and second in changing the water into steam 
of the same temperature. The heat added in the first be- 
comes sensible heat first in the water and then in the 
steam, and the heat used in the second becomes latent heat 
in the steam. It is spoken of as the “latent heat of evap- 
oration.” The quantity of the latent heat of evaporation 
depends upon the temperature at which evaporation takes 
place. In evaporation at 14.7 pressure and 212° tempera- 
ture, the British thermal units which become latent heat 
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are 970.2, and the heat content of a pound of steam is 
212 — 32 + 970.2 or 1150.2 B.t.u. 

As pressures and temperatures rise above 14.7 pounds 
and 212°, the latent heat of evaporation falls, until, for 
instance, at 250 pounds pressure and 400.97° temperature 
it is 824.5; and at 1000 pounds pressure and 544.58° tem- 
perature it is 643.5. At 3226 pounds pressure per square 
inch, with temperature 706.1, the latent heat of evapora- 
tion is 0. 

But above 14.7 pounds and 212°, the heat content in 
British thermal units of a pound of steam is no longer the 
sum of the temperature less 32, and the latent heat, but in- 
creasingly in excess of such sum. With a pressure of 250 
pounds per square inch, for example, the temperature is 
400.97°. Deducting 32 we have 368.97. The latent heat 
of evaporation is here 824.5. This would give a total of 
1193.47. But the heat content of a pound of steam at this 
pressure and temperature is 1200.5. At 3226 pounds pres- 
sure, the temperature of the steam is 706.1. Deducting 32 
we have 674.1, and the latent heat of evaporation nothing, 
but the heat content of the pound of steam is 925. 

The figures of latent heat and heat content for steam at 
all the various pressures and corresponding temperatures 
are the result of long research (still continued for possi- 
ble further correction), and are embodied in the steam 
tables to be found in all the mechanical engineering hand- 
books. The figures given above are taken from Marks’ 
Mechanical Engineers’ Handbook, 1930, pages 333-337. 
I have transcribed a few of the figures to indicate the 
course they take, but with steam metered and steam _pres- 
sures recorded, the heat content in B.t.u. of saturated 
steam produced can be ascertained immediately by the 
use of the tables. While these, as noted, cover pressures 
up to 3226 pounds, it is said that central stations use pres- 
sures up to 1400 pounds only, and that the highest pres- 
sure being used in the United States, 1800 pounds, is in an 
industrial plant. 

Steam pressure gauges, however, indicate and record 
pressure above atmospheric pressure, whereas steam tables 
are all based on “absolute” pressures. Absolute pressure 
is gauge pressure plus atmospheric pressure, for sea-level 
or altitude as the case may be. For example 101.3 gauge 
pressure at sea level is increased by 14.7 atmospheric pres- 
sure, giving the 116 absolute pressure. Consequently all 
the figures stated in the steam tables for 116 pounds per 
square inch absolute pressure, are applicable when the 
pressure gauge indicates 101.3 pounds pressure per square 
inch, at sea-level. 

The weight of steam produced is most accurately as- 
certained by the use of steam flow meters, and even this is 
subject to correction for moisture, that is unevaporated 
water, in the steam, unless the latter is either superheated, 
or metered after passing through a steam separator. Cor- 
rection of the quantity of metered steam for moisture con- 
tained therein, is made by the use of certain instruments 
called throttling calorimeters or separating calorimeters. 

‘““Superheaters consist of a bank of tubes (exposed to the 
heat of the furnace gases), through which steam generated 
in the boilers is passed before it is delivered to the main 
steam line. This superheating of the steam evaporates all 
the moisture and heats the steam to a very high tempera- 
ture.” 


The temperatures of superheated steam are recorded by 
recording thermometers, and, just as for saturated steam, 
there are tables for superheated steam. In these tables, 
against each pressure and corresponding saturation tem- 
perature, the heat content per pound of steam is stated for 
the various temperatures of superheated steam ( Marks’ 
Mechanical Engineers’ Handbook, pages 338 and 339). 
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So again, merely with the information given by recording 
instruments and steam tables, the heat content of the 
pound of steam is readily ascertained. I have, however, 
already suggested that the steam table figures be adjusted 
to 60° Fahrenheit (instead of 32°) as zero point for heat 
for the purposes of the accounts. 

If the coal weighing and steam metering equipment are 
complete for each boiler separately, there should be a 
separate record for each boiler, subsidiary to the boilers 
account in the power cost ledger. 

When we come presently to the tentative schedule of 
accounts to be kept in the power cost ledger, it will be 
necessary to take into consideration one possible condition, 
not so far mentioned, namely, that coal may be used in 
pulverized form. 


(Concluded ) 


Machine for Cutting Cellophane 


Cellophane and its related products which has sprung 
into wide use, has heretofore presented great difficulties 
in cutting the material into sheets. The Charles Beck 
Machine Company of 414 N. 13th street, Philadelphia, 
has after exhaustive research perfected the Beck Auto- 
matic Roll Sheet Cutting Machine with a special attach- 
ment with which cellophane, light weight waxed papers, 
carbons, tissues and other materials may be satisfactorily 
and accurately cut into sheets as well as stacked. The 


AUTOMATIC ROLL SHEET CUTTTING MACHINE 


attachment consists of an ingenuously constructed series 
of tapes which carry the cellophane away from the blade, 
delivering it neatly into the jogger to be piled. 

This equipment fills a long felt want for a machine 
embodying these features. It has been installed in many 
large plants where this character of material is being 
sheeted. It is meeting with unstinted approval and praise 
by all those who have installed the equipment which bids 
fair completely to revolutionize the sheeting of materials 
which have heretofore been impossible if not impractical 
to handle. 

The Beck Company also has an attachment to be used 
on its sheet cutter for the successful cutting of velours 
and other delicately surfaced papers without marring, and 
the company will gladly send full information concern- 
ing the Beck Sheet Cutter and these attachments to any 
interested parties. 


New Lukenweld Booklet Issued 

The Lukenweld, Inc., division of Lukens Steel Com- 
pany, of Coatesville, Pa., have just issued an instructive 
booklet, entitled ‘““Welded Steel Gears From Blanks of 
Lukenweld Construction,” written by Everett Chapman, 
director of engineering and research. Mr. Chapman dis- 
cusses in a concise manner various problems in the de- 
scription of a gear made from a blank of Lukenweld con- 
struction. 
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CLEANER PULP 


SEMCO BONDED LININGS 


installed in 


il i | i 
a 


Machine Chests 
Stock Chests 
Slush Tanks 
Couch Pits 

Wire Pits 
Beaters 
etc. 


will keep your pulp free 
from the dirt which has 
its source in sand and 
scale from concrete 
and steel tanks. 


Every Stebbins Lin- 
ing carries a Bond- 
ed Guarantee. 


BIN 


Engineering 
& Manufacturing 
Company 


WATERTOWN, SEATTLE, 
New York Washington 


Advantages of 
WOOD TANKS 


They are not corrodible and are ideal for aeid storage, 
alum solution, tanks, ete. They are used where steel can- 
mot be used and usually are preferred.to steol where 
either will do. Wood tanks require littl upkeep, are 
painted only for appearance and for most purposes are 
the most economical in the long run. 

The illustration shown below is a Battery of Acid Tanks 
at the St. Regis Co. Mill at Deferiet, N. Y. 


The HAUSER-STANDER TANK CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


FAIRBANKS NEW “SPHERO” 
VALVE 


Continuous operation in paper mills demands quick replacements 
to all equipment. 

SPHERO VALVES are easily repaired without detaching the 
body from the pipe line. ; x 
Lever type in sizes %%4-in. to 4-in. Gear'type in sizes 4-in., 6-in. 
and 8-in. For 200 Pounds Steam Working Pressure. 


Write for Bulletin V-103 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 
aw One =, eee Sous 


West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


Manufacturers of 


SUPERCALENDERED 
and 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 


and LITHOGRAPHIC 
PAPERS 


Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing Cover and 
Music Paper, High Grade Coated Book, 
Index Bristol, Post Card, Kraft and 
Label Papers 


also 
Bleached Spruce Sulphite and Soda 
Kraft Pulp 
230 Park Ave. 35 East Wacker Drive 
New York Chicago 


503 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


(Continued from page 56) 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 14, 1931 


International Purchasing Co., Lepanto, Hull, 211 

coils old rope. 
he Borregaard Co. Inc., 

10 rolls paper. 

Oxford Tiabearcity Press, Laconia, Liverpool, 
10 cs. printing paper. 

G. F. Malcolm & Co., Laconia, Liverpool, 15 
cs. tissue paper. 

Atkinson Haserick & Co., Pres. Fillmore, Genoa, 
12 cs. paper. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 14, 1931 


Svarten, Gothenburg, 


——-=, -Express Algiers, 160 bls. rags. 


E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Westfalen, ————, 700 
bls. wood pulp; 48 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Natirar, ————, 549 bls. 
woodpulp. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 14, 1931 


Perkins Goodwin & Co., Svarten, Gothenburg, 
791 bls. kraft pulp. 


E. M. Sergeant & Co., Svarten, Gothenburg, 598 
bls. kraft pulp. 


Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Svarten, Gothen- 
burg, 150 bls. sulphite. 


, Svarten, Gothenburg, 300 bls. sulphite. 


Russell McCandless, Svarten, Gothenburg, 750 
bls. wood pulp. 


Hubbs Corning Co., Svarten, Gothenburg, 108 
rolls paper. 


HOUSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 14, 1931 


Banco Coml Italiana Trust Co., Tergestea, 
Naples, 217 bls. bagging. 
- —, Silverpine, Bombay, 350 bls. jute rags. 


NEWPORT NEWS IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 14, 1931 


Perkins Goodwin & Co., Svarten, Gothenburg, 
3175 bls. sulphate pulp; 1905 bls. kraft pulp. 

Johaneson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Svarten, Goth- 
enburg, 2093 bls. kraft pulp. 


Paper and Twine Merchants Meet 


An important meeting of the Paper and Twine Board of 
Trade was held at the Pennsylvania Hotel on Wednesday 
evening, November 11. There were present about fifty 
representative paper and twine merchants. The meeting 
was called by the officers in an endeavor to see if some- 
thing could be done towards improving conditions within 
the industry. 

Prior to the calling of this meeting, various members, 
who are active in the organization, were approached by 
paper and twine merchants with the suggestion that some- 
thing should be done to lift the business out of the chaotic 
condition in which it finds itself. 

There were present thirty-five paper merchants, who ex- 
pressed a desire to become members of the Paper and 
Twine Board of Trade and it seems reasonable 10 assume 
that this number will be increased, inasmuch as cards were 
received from people who expressed an intention of 
attending, but were unable to do so. 

The meeting was addressed by Max Weil of the Mutual 
Paper Company, Murray Scher of the Manhattan Paper 
Company, and Benj. Kushel of the National Consumers 
Paper Corporation. A speech by Jack Applebaum of 
the Atlas Paper and¥I wine Company was very well re- 
ceived and roundly applauded. 

A program has been drawn up which will be presented 
at the next meeting on November 19 and which it is felt 
sure will have the approval of all those interested in the 
organization. 

The present officers are Chas. Greif, president, Michael 
J. Sincoff, secretary, M. M. Cohen, treasurer. ' 


U. S. Testing Co. in New Quarters 

The United States Testing Company, Inc., announce that 
the New York laboratories, now located at 316 Hudson 
street, will be established in new and improved quarters 
in their own building at 1415 Park avenue, Hoboken, N. J., 
after December 1, 1931. 

The new laboratories will be equipped to make all types 
of tests and analyses. The testing company will now place 
particular stress on the making of special tests, the carry- 
ing on of investigations and researches for its clients and 
the development of its consulting service. 

For the convenience of the New York clients of the 
United States Testing Company, a small office will be 
maintained in the Flatiron building at 175 Fifth avenue, 
New York, primarily as a receiving station for samples 
and mail. A technical man will be in attendance a portion 


of every day. The New York office will be open daily 
from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. and 9:00 a.m. to 12 noon 
on Saturdays for the receiving of samples, but appoint- 
ments should be made to see the technical man if informa- 
tion regarding a test or a discussion of a technical nature 
is necessary. 

The readers of the PAPER TRADE JOURNAL are cordially 
invited to go through the new laboratories at 1415 Park 
avenue, Hoboken, N. J. The laboratories may be reached 
from New York by: 1. Hudson Tube Trains to Hoboken, 
Washington Street jitneys to 14th steet, Corner of Park 
Avenue and 14th street or, 2. 23rd. Street Lackawanna 
Ferry to 14th street, Hoboken; Short distance up 14th 
street to Park Avenue, Corner of Park avenue and 14th 
street. 


I. P. Co. Plans to Regroup Power Units 

Stockholders of the International Paper Company at a 
special meeting called for December 5 will be asked to ap- 
prove the ultimate transfer of substantially all the com- 
pany’s water-power properties in the United States, valued 
at about $35,000,000, to the International Hydro-Electric 
System. Both companies are subsidiaries of the Inter- 
national Paper and Power Company. The properties are 
on the upper Hudson River and elsewhere in New York, 
and in New England. 

The water-power holdings will not be transferred di- 
rectly from International Paper to International Hydro- 
Electric, which are, respectively, holding companies for 
the paper and the power businesses of the International 
Paper and Power Company, although the ultimate aim of 
the plan is to achieve that purpose. 

At the meeting to be held December 5, Archibald R. 
Graustein, president, has informed International Paper’s 
stockholders, it is proposed that the directly owned water- 
power properties with minor exception, be transferred to 
subsidiary companies, all the stock of which will be con- 
trolled by International Paper. 

The letter adds that these transfers will facilitate the 
segregation of all power properties in the group under con- 
trol of the International Hydro-Electric System, the reason 
for which the International Paper and Power Company 
was formed as top holding company of the system in 1928. 
International Hydro-Electric was formed in the following 
year and acquired from the paper company the shares of 
the New England Power Association and of the Canadian 
Hydro-Electric Corporation, Ltd., which International 
Paper then controlled, 
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87 YEARS 
EXPERIENCE 


In Making 


Felts for Paper Manufacturers certainly recom- 
mends our ability to satisfactorily serve your 
requirements. 


our TRIUNE anp 
MULTIPLE PLY 
DRYER FELTS 


English Weave—Fine Face Felt in Three, Four, Five and 
Six Ply—60” to 214” in width—insure large production. 
Absolutely no felt marks in paper. 


FITCHBURG DUCK MILLS 


Established 1844 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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WOOD PULP 
AGENTS 


PRICE & PIERCE, Lid., 


60 EAST 42nd ST. 
NEW YORK 
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SODA ASH 
CAUSTIC SODA 


Liquid Chlorine 
Contract or Spot Delivery 


In tank cars and multiple unit cars. 
Write for Prices 


1881—50 Years of Solvay Leadership—i93! 
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*Trade Mark Reg. 
U. S. Pat. Off. 


1864 1931 | 


“EXCELSIOR” 
FELTS 


for every grade of 


PULP AND PAPER 


We continue to maintain at the top the quality 
of Excelsior Felts, as we have done since we, as 
pioneers, made the first endless paper machine felts 
manufactured in America. 


eamless felts for fast running. 

atin Style felts for finish. 

pecial felts to meet every condition. 
end us your felt problems. 


KNOX WOOLEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, MAINE 


SOLD BY 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY | 


75-77 Duane St.. N. Y., and direct 
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New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trane Journat. 
Wednesday, November 18, 1931. 


Conditions in the local paper market during the past 
week were fairly satisfactory. Demand for the various 
standard grades of paper is becoming more persistent. 
Sales forces of the leading paper org ganizations express 
greater optimism than for some time past. There were 
no radical price changes reported. 

News print production in the United States and Canada 
is still being maintained at approximately 56 per cent of 
rated capacity. According to information gathered by the 
News Print Service Bureau stocks of news print paper 
at the mills at the end of October totaled 74,916 tons, 
which was equivalent to 4.1 days average output. 

Some improvement was noticed in the paper board 
market. Box board operations were slightly speeded up, 
to take care of current demands. The fine paper market 
continues fairly steady. Tissues are moving in seasonal 
volume. Trading in the coarse paper market was ir- 
regular and the price situation continues unsatisfactory. 

Mechanical Pulp 

Steadiness prevails in the ground wood market, although 
demand is somewhat restricted. Offerings of both domestic 
and imported mechanical pulp are not excessive and the 
industry is considered in a sound statistical position. 
Prices are holding to schedule, in most instances. 

Chemical Pulp 

Trading in the chemical pulp market was moderately 
active during the past week. Prices are rather weak. Im- 
ported bleached sulphite is now quoted at from $2.25 to 
$3.25; No. 1 strong unbleached at from $1.70 to $2: 
Mitcherlich unbleaghed at from $1.80 to $2; and No. 2 
strong unbleached at from $1.55 to $1.70, on dock, Atlantic 
ports. 

Old Rope and Bagging 

Little interest is being shown by the paper mills in the 
old rope market at present. Demand for both domestic 
and imported old manila rope is restricted. Small mixed 
rope is dull. Prices remain unchanged. .The bagging 
market is marking time. Scrap and roofing continue fairly 
steady, but gunny is listless. 

Rags 


Quietness reigns in the domestic rag market. Cotton 
cuttings are irregular. Roofing grades, however, are in 
fair request. Mixed rags are spotty. The price situation 
is unsatisfactory. Due to the fluctuations of foreign ex- 
change the imported rag market is in a state of transition 
and prices are nominal. 
Waste Paper 

While board mill demand for the lower grades of paper 
stock is less persistent, the situation is regarded in some 
quarters as temporary, as stocks at the mills are not be- 
lieved to be excessive, and manufacturers may be forced 
to replenish their requirements in the near future. Prices 
are generally well maintained. 


Twine 


lhe position of the local twine market is practically un- 
changed. Demand for the various grades of twine con- 
tinues well up to the average of the corresponding period 
of the preceding year. While competition for extra (e- 
sirable orders is keen, prices are generally holding to previ- 
ously quoted levels. 


Dilts Beaters for Champion Fibre Mill 


As additional machinery contracts are awarded by the 
Champion Fibre Company of Canton, N. C., it is in- 
creasingly evident that this great 1931 mill, with its huge 
242 inch machine, will be one of the most complete and 
best equipped mills in the world. 

The beater equipment will be built by Dilts Machine 
Works, Inc. of Fulton, N. Y., who thus continue their re- 
markable record of “Beater Builders for the South.” 
Dilts beaters equip that large group of southern mills at 
Bastrop, Bogalusa, Mobile, Hodge, Tuscaloosa, Camden 
and Panama City. The new Canton beaters will have 
the Dilts patented bandless rolls and are Dilts -new type 
hollow midfeather design of cast iron tubs. 

Other equipment contracts include the jordans which 
have been awarded to E. D. Jones & Sons Company, of 
Pittsfield, Mass., and throughout the entire program the 
selection of high grade machinery of recognized merit 
gives indication of the careful study that has been made 
by the engineers of the problems incident to the building 
of this monster plant. 

It is hoped to put the mill into production during the 
early months of 1932. 


W. M. McNabb Paper Co. Expands 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dayton, Ohio, November 2, 1931.—The business ex- 
pansion program of the W. M. McNabb Paper Company 
in Miamisburg is under way, the firm having placed its 
last piece of equipment in its new building on Richard 
street. The company, which was organized about two 
years ago, recently purchased the vacated Mitchell Rate 
Company’s building and has been moving into it for the 
last week. 

The company manufactures paper supplies for schools 
and formerly was located on Pearl street. Ray firm was 
by W. M. McNabb; his-brother, J. McNabb, 
and B. E. Weidner. W. M. McNabb is Pomc Mr. 
hd is vice president, and C. J. McNabb, secretary 
and treasurer. 


Goes With S. P. Richards Paper Co. 


W. K. Wyant, who for many years has represented 
The Chatfield Paper Corporation, Cincinnati, Ohio, in 
their Atlanta, Ga., territory, has resigned his position with 
the former company, and has accepted a similar position 
with the sales force of the S. P. Richards Paper Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga. In making this change Mr. Wyant 
was mainly influenced by the tendency of inealiasaiaen 
prevailing in the fine paper line. 
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Arthur D. Little, Jue. 
Chemists and Engineers to the Pulp and Paper 


Industry for over Forty Years 


Laboratories and Experimental Mill 
30 CHARLES RIVER ROAD, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Ahatli 


reTwrweree--eworwree-----.- 


20 
plants 


to serve 


You 


PAPER MAKERS CHEMICAL CORP. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Hardy S. Ferguson & Co. 


Consulting Engineers 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Hardy S. ppecqrenem ceccccececs Member A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E., E.1.C. 
DONE Dh. WOE occnccccesass Member A.S.M.E., E.I.C. 
J. Wallace elles put eeweeee Member A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E. 


Consultation, reports, valuations, and com- 


plete designs and engineering supervision 
for the construction and equipment of 

Pulp and Paper Mills and other Industrial Plants. 
Steam and Hydro-electric Power Plants 
Dams and other Hydraulic Structures. 


V. D. SIMONS 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


Pulp and Paper Mills, Hydro-Electric and 
Steam Power Plants, Electrification Paper 
Mill Properties. 


435 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
Member—Am. Soc. C.E.—Am. Soc. M.E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 


RAGS—BURLAP—BAGGING—ROPE 


JUTE BUTTS, MAGAZINES, CATALOGS. OLD PAPERS, 
THREAD WASTE ALL GRADE OF RAGS 
CUT QUICKLY AND EFFICIENTLY WITH THE 


GIANT The Standard of the World for 60 Years 


Giant Rag 
Cutters have 
capacities of 
from 1 to & 
tons per hour 


Consultation Paper and Pulp Mills 
Reports Hydro-Electric and This is the GIANT 3-B CUTTER WITH 
z A CAPACITY OF 3000 ibs. PER HOUR 
Valuations Steam Power Plants TAYLOR. STILES & COMPANY. Riegeleville, N. J. U. S.A. 
Estimates Plans and Specifications CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 133-39 Finsbury Pavement, London, E. C. 
ma... , SOLE AGENTS FOR EUROPE 
“M & W” 


Scovell, Wellington & Co. 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 


10 Easy 40TH Street, New York City 


BOSTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
SPRINGFIELD SYRACUSE KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


Woop Suction Box Covers 


PROLONG THE LIFE OF THE WIKES 


ONLY CAREFULLY SELECTED, CLOSE-GRAINED MAPLE USED. 
DRILLED PERFECTLY SMOOTH. FREE FROM IMPERFECTIONS. 


THE MOORE & WHITE COMPANY 


Paper Machinery Builders Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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BLANC FIXE.—The position of the blanc fixe market 
is practically unchanged. Prices are holding to schedule. 
The pulp is quoted at from $42.50 to $45.00 per ton, while 
the powder is selling at from 33% cents to 4% cents per 
pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Steadiness prevails in the 
bleaching: powder market. The contract movement is 
fairly heavy. Producers are booking orders for 1932 at 
the present schedule. Bleaching powder is quoted at from 
$1.75 to $2.00 per 100 pounds, i in drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—The casein market is firmer. Domestic 
standard ground is now quoted at 7% cents and finely 
ground at 8 cents per pound. Argentine sta andard ground 
is selling at 8% cents and finely ground at 9/2 cents per 
pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Demand for caustic soda is fairly 
persistent. Prices generally remain unchanged. Solid 
caustic soda is quoted at from $2.50 to $2.55; while the 
flake and the ground are selling at from $2.90 to $2.95 
per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—The china clay market is moderately 
active. Contract shipments are going forward in fairly 
good volume. Imported china clay is quoted at from $11 
to $18 per ton. Domestic paper making clay is selling at 
from $7 to $11 per ton, at mine. 

CHLORINE.—Conditions in the chlorine market are 
satisfactory. The contract movement is seasonal. Prices 
are holding to previously quoted levels. Chlorine is sell- 
ing at $1.75 per 100 pounds, in tanks, or multi-unit cars, in 
ton lots, or over, at works. 

ROSIN.—Some improvement was noticed in the rosin 
market. The grades of gum rosin used in the paper mills 
are quoted at from $4.25 to $4.35 per 280 pounds, in bar- 
rels, at works. Wood rosin is selling at $3.80 per 280 
pounds, in barrels, on dock. 

SALT CAKE.—The salt cake market continues quiet. 
Prices are holding to schedule. Salt cake is quoted at from 
$15 to $16; chrome salt cake at from $13 to $14 per ton, 
in bulk, at works. Imported salt cake is selling at from 
$15 to $15.50 per ton, ship side. 

SODA ASH.—Cofftract shipments of soda ash are going 
forward to the paper mills in fairly good volume for the 
time of year. Quotations on soda ash, in car lots, at 
works, per 100 pounds, are as follows: in bulk, $1; in 
bags, $1.25; and in barrels, $1.38. 

STARCH.—tThe recent improvement experienced in the 
starch market is being well maintained, due to the stronger 
position of the grain market. Special paper making 
starch is quoted at $2.77, in bags; and at $3.04, in bar- 
rels, per 100 pounds, at works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Offerings of sulphate 
of alumina are sufficient to take care of current require- 
ments. Commercial grades are quoted at from $1.25 to 
$1.40; while iron free is selling at from $1.90 to $2.05 per 
100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHUR.—The sulphur market continues dull. 
Sulphur is quoted at $18 per long ton, on orders of 1,000 
tons, or over, on yearly contracts; and at $20 per ton for 
any smaller quantity over that period. On spot and near 
by car loads, the quotation is $21 per ton. 

TALC.—Trading in the talc market is light at present. 
The contract movement is fairly regular. Prices are 
steady. Domestic talc is quoted at from $16 to $18 per 
ton, in bulk, at mine; while imported talc is selling at 
from $18 to $22 per ton, in bags, ship side. 


Market Quotations 


Paper 
(F. o. b. — 


Writings— 
Extra Superfine 
Superfine 
Tub sized 
Ragiee sized 
Book, Cased— 
S. & S. 


- 14.00 
14 


5.0 
Coated and Enamel 6. 33 
Lithograph 7.25 
bis aa 
White 


Fibre = 
Fibre 


Screenings 
Card Middles 
Glassine— 
menhod, a mg 25 
s., No. 


No.3 11% 
11% 


” chhdhecedt New York 


News, per ton— 


Rolls, contract .. e. of 


Side Runs 

Kraft— 
No. 1 Domestic .. 
No. 2 Domestic .. 3. 
Southern 
Imported 

Boards—per ton— 


Binders’ Boards.. 
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32. 
Sel. wie LL. Ge. 37. 30 
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Wood Pulp Boards. .70.00 
Mechanical Pulp 
(On Dock) 
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Chemical Pulp 


(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Sulphite nee 
Bleached .. a“ 
Easy Bleaching ae 
No. 1. strong 

bleached 
Mitscherlich 
bleached 
No. 2 strong un- 


No. 2 Kraft 
Sulphate— 


(F. o. b. eas ‘Min 
Sulphite (Domestic)— 
Bleac 
Easy Bleaching... 
News 
Mitscherlich 
Kraft (Domestic) ... 


@ 2.75 
(Delivered Paper OMI) 
2.75 


Soda Bleached 


Domestic Rags 
New Rags 


(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1 5.5 
New White, No. 2 
Silesias No, 1 
New Unbleached... 
New Blue Prints 
New Soft Blacks. . 
Blue Overall 
Fancy 
Washables ....... 
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atid Khaki Cut- 
ngs 3.00 
Pink "Corent Cuttings 4.00 
O. D. Khaki Cuttings 2 
Men’s Corduroy .... 2.2 
New Mixed Blacks... 338 
Rags 


Miscell aneous 
White. No. 2— 
Repacked ........ 2.50 
Miscellaneous 
St. Soiled White... 
Thirds and Biues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous 
Black Stockings 
Roofing Rags— 
a Strippings .. 


New Dark Cuttings.. 

New Mixed Cuttings 1.75 
New Light Sileasias.. 4.00 
Light Flannelettes .. 4.00 
Unbleached Cuttings. 

New White Cuttings. 

New Light Oxfords... 

New Light Prints .. 


Old ag | 
White Linens. 
White Linens. 
White Linens. 
White Linens. 
White Cotton. 
White Cotton. 
White Cotton. 
White Cotton. 
Light Prints.. 
Ord. Light Prints... 
Med. Light Prints... 
Dutch Blue Cottons. 
French Blue Linens. 
German Blue Linens. 
German Blue ane 1.35 
Checks and Blues.. 
Lindsay Garments .. 
Dark Cottons 
Old Shopperies ... 
New Shopperies ... 
French Blues 
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28s 60 
1.40 1.50 
Old Rope and Bagging 


(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y.) 
Gunny No. 1— 

Foreign 

Domestic 
Wool Tares, 
Wool Tares, 


light... 
heavy.. 

Bright Bagging .... 

Small Mixed Rope .. 
anila Rope— 
Foreign oe Miao 
Domestic 1.75 

New Burlap Cut.. 1.7 

Hessian Jute Threads— 
Foreign 2. 
Domestic 
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Old Waste Papers 
(F. 0. b. New York) 
Shavings— 
Hard, white, No. 
Hard, white, No. 
Soft, white, No. 
White envelope cut- 
tings 2.25 
Flat Stock— 
Stitchless 
Overissue Mag. 
Solid Flat a. 
Crumpled No. fo as 
Solid Book Ledger.. 
Ledger Stock 
New B. B. Chips.. 
Movies 
New Env. Cut ... 
New Cuttings .... 
Extra No. 1 old.. 
Print 
Bogus Wrapper .. 
Container 
Old Kraft Machine— 
Compressed bales.. 1.10 
News— 
No. 1 White News 1.60 
Strictly Overissue. 
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AMERICAN TRADE 


Edgar Clays are the result of more than 
fifty years experience in washing clay— 
used by leading paper mills. 


also manufacturers of 


KLONDYKE BRAND 
FILLER CLAYS 


EDGAR BROS.CO. 


9O CHURCH ST., NEW YoRK 
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FOR 


Chemipulp Process 


A method of recovering HOT gas and liquor in 
sulphite process 
Saves Time Saves Sulphur 
Increases Production 
Eliminates Expensive Cooling Equipment 
Reduces Boiler Peak Load Draw 


CHEMIPULP PROCESS, INC. 


330 Woolworth Bldg., Watertown, N. Y. 
1017 White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


in Canada 
319 Castle Bldg., Montreal, Que. 


Saves Steam 


CLINCHES 


Special Grades for Beater and Top Sizing 
Manufactured by 
CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 
SERVICE 


Fourdrinier Wires, all widths up to 300 inches 


olMOND 


WIRES 


NEUMEYER & DIMOND 
Established 1904 
82-92 Beaver St. New York 


PERFORATING CO. 


5652 Fillmore St 
Chicago, Ill 


New York Office / 
114 Liberty St 
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Twines wine Sate Rope— 
GET cocccccccccce oll — 
(F. o. b. Mill) a $ — 
Cotton— aa Ff a 
3 Cc. 18 basis .... = 4 = <3 Makers oetee 
Sm B vecoone eesee @ BE cccesecce 07e— 
oe D esses er ri 4 74 = a 2-3 ply... <4 ¢ * 
eases ese lee Hemp, 6.... .27 @ .29 
Finished Jute— Java Sisal— 
Dark, 18 basis ... .18 @ .20 No. . eeseee 10 @ — 
Light, 18 basis ... .20 @ .22 No. 2 Basis ..... 09 @ — 
eS Wrapping, 3-6 ——. e med Zealand Sisal:: 110 e-— 
ecrescoseccce —_ isa at. arn— 
eee earrersnere* l1e@-— 9 are ee | 
Tube Rope— i; Bssesskbesceve ce ae ae 
4+ply and larger .. 09 @ — Manila Twine ...... .21 @ .22 
CHICAGO 
Solid News ........ 2.50 @37.50 
(F. o. b. Mill) Manila Lined Chip.::40.00 @45.00 
Wate "i irked" Sul- 0 @ 58% a ee oo. peek 50.00 @55.00 
shite Bond hn 09 @ 12 ee See Scnwensas 55.00 @60.00 
Sulphite Bond ...... 06%@ .11 
Susarine Wetting ... 18 @ 26 Old Papers 
No. 1 Fine Writing.. .14 @ .18 ‘ 
No. 2 Fine Writing.. .12 @ .14 (F. 0. b. Chicago) 
No. 3 Fine Writing... .08%@ .12 P 
No. 1 M. F. Book.. .06%@ .07% Shavings— 
om 2 ee Pg ee rit, ae 1 seed Wate. << @ eed 
. 1 $.&5.C. d d Yo. 1 Soft ite.... 1.80 @ 1.90 
No. 2 S:&S.C, Book 03%@ 06% Ledger & Writings. 60 @ 70 
t OOK ccccces J ° Solid Distsekens -60 70 
Gested Label ...... ne at ............. 130 @ 1:55 
No. 1 Manila ...... rit ME RUD co cesvccnadec 1.15 @ 1.25 
No. 1 Fibre ........ 04%@ .05% New Kraft Cuts..... 1.30 @ 1.45 
No. 2 Manila....... 04% @ .043% Manila Env. Cuts... 1.40 @ 1.50 
ponies © Manila ... 4 | — ks. ie. 1 Manila... 1.25 @ 1.30 
No. 1 . J rint SL ea. neaen 40 @ 45 
Southern Kraft...... 74 4 24 Overissue News..... 40 @ .50 
» DB Reeiteccrccce c 25 
Wood Tag Boards 04K @ 06% ou he pemannitl 3 @ 4S 
ulphite eenings. 03 @ OS 2N0- £ wawnrvncnese 0 . 
Manila Tissue eel wm 07% oa 2 [op bewaseus 0 @ .35 
te Tissue ...... a 
(Delivered Central Territory) . presen 25 @ . 30 
Ot...» pneu 2 Ce .25 i 
ola qontmet...<: 57.00 @ — Oe ae vs -20 @ .25 
Sheet .cccccccces 6200 @ — Resieg, Stocks— 
Beards, per top— NO. 1 nce cece 30.00 @ — 
in D esessus 30.00 @35.00 No. 2 Saaassaes -.2800 @ — 
PHILADELPHIA 
Paper Rho Cuttings— - os 
(F. o. b. Mill) ne 
Bends ....cccccccce 05 @ .40 02% .03 
a cnabeeenbass 07 @ .40 5s 06% @ iu 
ritings— ° @ @ . 
Superfine ........ 12 @ .18 
in BED scsssce 7 : = Rags (Old) 
nh scan seseonve R “ 
Fine, Ry eter 12 @ «25 @ 4.00 
Fine, No. 3....... 07 @ .20 @ 2.75 
RI, Missessnsn< 04%@ .07 M. e —- 
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No. 1 Soft White.. 1.75 @ 2.00 
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Black Silesias, soft. .05 e@e — No. 1 Old Manila... 1.25 @ 1.30 
New Unbleached .. .06 @ .06% Print Manila ....... 50 @ .55 
Washable, No..1.. .024%@ .03 Container Manila ... .40 @ .45 
Biue Overall ....... 5 05% Old Kraft ......... he @ 1.20 
oe o to Po Al Common Paper .... .30 @ .40 
Washable, No. 2. .02 02% No. 1 Mixed Paper... .35 @ .45 
—, ED Seéennes as £3 end ¢~—h) 4 @ a 
OS Ere d in 0a: , 4 
New "Black Soft. . e tn Ponmusted ® pe - 45 $ -50 
New Light Seconds ine 02 Overissue News..... 50 @ .55 
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New Dark Seonds 1.85 @ 2.08 


Old Newspaper .... .30 
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BOSTON 
Paper _ Bagging 
ene (F. 0. b. Mill) ; (F. 0. b. Boston) 
SEA. canentanes — @ .06y% Gunny No. 1— 
Rag Content ..... 15 @ .30 oe te teeeeees Lis @ : 
coccesecces 3 se mestic .......++ 115 @ 1,30 
rn Hasso 8 @ 52% Manila Rope— 7 ‘ 
Serres — @ .06% Oreign ....eeees : 0 @ 1,75 
g content ...... 15 @ 30 Domestic .....+.+ 1.75 @ 2.00 
RE Gc causa 36%4@ .65 Transmission Rope.. 1.25 @ 1.49 
REE bp isinxsss. .06%4@ .20 Mixed String .... .35 @ 40 
Superfines ........ 11 @ .31 Jute Rope.... ..... 90 @ 1.00 
Book, Super cake ean . 06 @ .09 ute Carpet Threads. .75 @ .% 
Book. eres 054@ .08% sleachery Burlap.... 2.50 @ 2.75 
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No. 2 Kraft 5 arid di — @ .03 4 Baling Bag- 
(F. o. b. Boston) §§ = _ SIME .-...eesseeee 1.50 @ 1.60 
Southern Kraft ..... — Paper’ 5 Bageing. . 80 @ .90 
(F. 0. b. destination in carload lots, Rasging eeeee 50 @ — 
f. o. b. mill in less than carload lots.) No urlap seeeeees — @ 3.50 


Common Bogus .0 02% 
(Delivered ~~ England poiate) 
News Print, rolls.. 56.5 


Domestic Rags (New) 
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Straw Board, rolls.009 — @52. 30 oe Cuttings— P 
Straw oard in New White No. 1. .05 @ .05% 
Sheets, basis 35s to New W — a 2. m4 @  .05 
apecwesoensee 50.00 ilesias O. tees @ 064 
mines News Board. .27. 50 $30.00 New Black Silesias 02%@ 02% 
Chip Board ...... ..27 nai New Unbleached. — @ 06 
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No. 1 Old Manila. @ 1.00 nadie = 
White Blank News.. 1.57%4@ 1.65 Foreign Rags 
a" 3 aayyrr 100 @ 1,10 o. b. Boston) 

PRUNE 6100050000002 9 @ 1.00 Dark Cotton cations — @ .65 
No. 1 Mixed Paper... .22%@ .32% New No. White 
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Overissue News pedhe 40 @ .45 Dutch Blues ........ @ 1. 
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Box Board, Chip.. 20 @ .25 Old Fustians........ 1.25 @ 1.50 
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TORONTO 
Paper at Toronto) 
2 News, per ton 
(F. o. b. Mill) Rolls “Coonan « -56.50 @57.00 
Bond— ee er .. 61.50 e- 
i eve. ame = Pulp 
0. ite. . a . 

No. 1 Colored... . MO —~ Ground Wer Pm 
No. 2 Colored...... 09 @ .10% Sulphite aa FOES hi 00 @32. 
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Ledgers, No. 1...... 36 @e@ — Sulphite, news grade.44.00 @ — 
eee | Sea ou$ Te a cmered blea 62.50 @75.00 

eeeeececcces O97 . ulphate DC eu- 
Book— 
x Old Waste Paper 
eo ol - ow 66s @ — att carload lots, f. 0. b. eFerente) 
avings— 
om Rs F. (car 6.20 @ — White Env. Cut .. 2.60 @ 
wee (car . Soft White ...... 240 @ — 
loads) carpal ie — White Blk. News.. 140 @ — 
“ leer Poets Book and Ledger— 
wo 665 @ — Pe ok Seek: fond 
Pipe tg ? 00 toc o 9 @ — 
ce a Ry (car 5.70 @ — Light and Crum- 

No. 1 Coated’ ‘ead ‘ pled Book Stock 105 @ — 

cs e@ — Ledgers and rit- 

Now) Coated! aad’ iP ciereeerestiy -e- 

DW sesecccecs 1.50 @ —_ N M il satin 

No. 3 Coated and Printed Sg 0 $ -- 

Mth .ocsccccces 0.00 @11.50 sce sheaa cae 1655 @ — 
Coated tinted ..... 14.00 @ — News and Scrap— 

ag Strictly Overissue.. 550 @ — 

Wrapping Strictly Folded ... 145 @ — 

Rag Brown ...... 460 @ — 4 
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‘B” Manila ...... 500 @ — Domestic Rags 
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Fiber .........00 560 @ — No. 1 White Shirt 

Kraft,' M. F, 5.938 @ — CE 6 assannee 09%@ .10 

mrntt NO. 2 .6c0s< 560 @ — Fancy Shirt Cuttings 6 @ .06% 
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THE 


PAPER MILL 


SUPERINTENDENT 


It is sound economy to 
generalize in G D C 
Colors. 


Consult our representa- 
tive—he can offer sug- 
gestions. 


There is a G D C color 
for every specialized 
need. 


Current colors are car- 
ried in stock at all our 
offices. 


<)> 


GENERAL 


DYESTUFF 
CORPORATION 


230 Fifth Ave. 
New York, 
7 vo 
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The Waldron ‘“‘Centennial’’ Em- 

bosser. In background—One of 

the sturdy Waldron “‘Long Life” 
Paper Rolls. 


EQUIPMENT FOR 
PRINTING, EMBOSSING, 
COATING AND SIMILAR 

. SURFACE TREATING IN 
EE = - CONNECTION WITH (— 


Abrasive Paper and Cloth 
Absorbent Paper 
Artificial Leather 

Asphalt Paper Combining 
Asphalt Saturating 
Bakelite Paper 


for superior embossing | Seve. %: 


Crepe Paper 


WwW ALDRON Ww ALDRON —* Paper and Textiles 
EMBOSSING EMBOSSING | 272255... 
MACHINES ROLLS Gummed Paper 


Lace Paper 
Waldron Embossing equipment is available in a wide range of oscathgeahg 
types—each specifically designed and built to correctly cover Oil Cloth 
particular requirements with respect to kind and width of Paper Napkins 
Photographic Paper 
goods, necessary pressure and proper speed of goods. These Photo Mounts 
are all important factors that determine not only the quality : Playing Cards 
and quantity of output but the minimum number of machines " tearier and Flat Block) 
necessary to secure it. It explains why leading converters Roofing . 
standardize on Waldron equipment. Safety Paper 
Sand Paper 
Our Bulletin “No. 102 describes the construction features and operating Specialties 
principle of Waldron Embossing Machines and Rolls. It contains useful Suit Case Board 
information for every executive responsible for embossing results and costs. _ Varnished Paper 
ar a 
Wall Paper pawn: 
Waxed Paper — 
JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION . 
Main Office and Works: New Brunswick, N. J. : 
NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILL. PORTLAND, ORE. 
122 East 42nd St. 201 N. Wells St. 311 Lewis Bldg. 
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